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Can Advertising Help 
the “New Deal”? 
Yes, if Wisely Aimed 
to Win Mass Market 


ONCERNS' whose _ business has 

been built up largely as a result 
of forceful national advertising are 
worried because they don’t know 
whether they are going to fit into the 
picture under the new Industrial Re- 
covery law, now in force. Postmaster 
General Farley, talking to a group of 
Chicago advertising men, said: “To the 
advertising man is due a great deal of 
the credit for the upbuilding of our 
country, making it the richest, the 
most prosperous land in the world. 
Advertising has created a larger de- 
mand for those things which make for 
better living conditions.” 

President Roosevelt himself, in a 
message he sent to the annual conven- 
tion of the Advertising Federation of 
America, just held, expressed a simi- 
lar view, saying: “I hope the high 
standards which have made good ad- 
vertising an economic and social force 
of vital importance to us will be con- 
tinued. Your co-operation will be 
valuable to the restoration of the flow 
of trade. It will help business and in- 
dustry to return to better times.” 

Gen. Johnson, administrator of the 
Recovery act, has reassured the ad- 
vertising world. “Advertising,” he 
said, “is certain to be an important 
factor in the new industrial relation- 
ships under the terms of the act. The 
law will bring to the fore the sales 
problems of the manufacturer and will 
emphasize the importance of an ac- 
curate knowledge of his markets.” 

Advertising men have been anxious 
because they do not know how far 
they will have to change their pres- 
ent methods in order to make good 
under the Recovery law. All the old 
“ballyhoo” is supposed to be taken out 
of advertising. No producer or seller 
will be allowed to claim that his prod- 
ucts are superior, or that he under- 
sells others. 

He must not cast any aspersions on 
his competitors. He must not give 
any secret rebates or use other induce- 
ments which have been tricks of the 
trade for centuries. And he must not 
sell below cost in order to draw trade 
away from his rivals. 

Claims that certain foods will bring 
health will have to be proved to the 
satisfaction of the government censors. 








All costs, methods, prices and volume 
of production will have to be open 
and aboveboard, so that everybody 
may know them. No overproduction 
will be permitted, as the production 
will have to be limited to the legiti- 
mate demands of the market. Any new 
market that is developed will be for 
the benefit of the whole industry-—not 
for individual concerns. 

It is natural enough therefore that 
the manufacturers and distributors of 
big lines of products should be asking 
whether they will be allowed to use 
advertising in order to bolster up theif 
markets or extend them. If nof, how 
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Movie Star—What is it you wish to ask 
me, sir? 

Advertising Expert—I would like to in- 
quire if you would be willing to endorse 
our new beauty cream for $1,000? 

Star—Why, you poor fish, for $1,000 I 
would endorse a halitosis cure, castor ail, 
hair dye, pimple cream, “B. O.” soap, and 
even flea powder. 


is the additional demand for products 
to be created? If prices are to be 
boosted, as it is, now clear they will 
be, how can the market absorb the 
surplus products of the farms and 
factories. 

In the past markets have been in- 
creased by lowering prices so that the 
masses of the people were able to buy 
—but there does not seem to be much 
room for this principle under the new 
set-up—at least for the present. So 
the Pathfinder slogan “a bath-room in 
every American home” is not likely to 
be fulfilled as soon as we hoped. 

Much of the “high-pressure sales- 
manship” which has been familiar in 
merchandising ever since merchants 
started to peddle goods will now in 
any case have to be cut out. It is ex- 
pected that legislation will be passed 
by Congress next winter fortifying 
this part of the Recovery law. Sena- 


(Continued on page 11) 
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Plans, Plans, Plans! 
Thinking Americans 
Have Not Been Idle 


During the Depression 


ISTORY shows that it is during 

periods like that from 1929 to 
1933 that real human progress is made. 
When business is booming and every- 
body is busy, nobody has either the 
_time or the incentive to do any amount 
ofdecp thinking on any subject. In- 
venfrs are always specially active 
anfing hard times, and it is also true 
that new and big ideas in all lines are 
developed during such periods of in- 
cubation. 

Human nature is just like plant na- 
ture, and we have to have dormant 
periods during which we can store up 
energy and inspiration against the 
time when it will be needed. If we 
throw away our time and neglect to 
apply the lessons of experience during 
such lull periods, then when another 
wave of progress comes, we are not 
prepared to ride it but are pretty sure 
to be swamped by it. 

An immense number of “plans” have 
been suggested during the depression 
for the purpose of aiding this or that 
class or industry, and even for ena- 
bling the universe to lift itself by its 
bootstraps. The Pathfinder has been 
a regular central office for such 
“plans.” The “plans” which have been 
submitted to us would literally run 
into the thousands, They are in many 
forms—including postal cards, one- 
page letters, 50-page letters, 100-page 
pamphlets—and even 1,000-page bound 
books, costing several dollars. 

People must certainly have faith in 
their “plans” else they would not go 
to so much trouble and expense to tell 
about them. In many cases our read- 
ers have written that the “plan” they 
have submitted is the result of years 
of investigating and thinking on the 
subject. Many of them say that if 
only the Pathfinder would back their 
“plan” it could very speedily be adopt- 
ed, and the world would then go mer- 
rily on its way. 

The fact is that the world has not 
been marking time for lack of a 
“nlan.” It has been waiting largely 
because there were so many different 
and conflicting “plans” that it was im- 
possible to get enough people to agree 
on any one plan and put it in force. 
The last presidential election operated 
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to crystallize popular sentiment and 
put an administration in power with 
a mandate to change the sign from 
“Stop” to “Go”—and now we are again 
on our way. 

The “plan” which the government 
at Washington is putting into effect 
does not represent the ideas of any 
one person, one group, or even one po- 
litical faction or party. It is a com- 
posite plan, made up of the ideas of 
anybody and everybody who has done 
any sober thinking during these times 
which try men’s souls, 

Not even President Roosevelt had 
any thought of imposing his own per- 
sonal views on the country; he kept 
himself open-minded, and it is safe 
to say that every suggestion which has 
been submitted to him has received 
earnest consideration. Hence, while 
no American citizen may be able to 
say that the “new deal” plan which is 
now being applied is HIS plan, every 
citizen may feel that this plan does 
represent the boiled down result of 
an immense amount of constructive 
thought. 

From now on, the people will have 
to give their attention to carrying out 
this plan and making it go. As the 
President points out, its success will 
depend on the co-operation of the 
people. 


New Golden Gate Bridge 


In 1937 San Francisco can point 
with pride to the world’s longest sin- 
gle-bridge span that crosses her Gold- 
en Gate and connects in an unbroken 
line the highway that stretches along 
the coast from north to south, It will 
be also the first time a bridge has been 
built across the outer reaches of a 
major ocean harbor. 

Construction on this mile-long 
bridge has just begun, and when com- 
pleted will carry a daily load of 6,000 
vehicles. 





The cost will be $32,000,000, 
and 25,000,000 man-hours of labor will 
have been spent on it. The long sin- 
gle span will be suspended between 
two towers, and there will be two 
more spans coming from the towers 
to the anchorages on each side of the 
harbor. In total length this. will 
eclipse the George Washington bridge 
in New York by 1,790 feet, the latter 
having a total length of 4,660 feet. The 
two towers will rise 740 feet above 
_ high water, and the south tower, meas- 
ured from its base, will equal in height 
a 66 story building. 

The bridge deck, supported by the 
two steel cables, will be 90 feet wide 
and divided inio six 10-foot traffic 
lanes and two sidewalks. Since there 
is a clearance of 220 feet over the main 
channel at any tide, steamers of any 
size may pass under the structure with 
case, 

Plans for the construction of the 
pier to support the tower on the San 
Francisco side call for the building of 
a huge cofferdam in the open sea of 
concrete and steel which will be left 
in place to protect the pier from dam- 
age by passing ships, 

There will be an independent fire, 
telephone and police telegraph sys- 





Artist’s sketch of the latest addition to 
New York’s big bridges—the George Wash- 
ington bridge. 
tem, and a motor-driven, traveling 
platform to extend the full width of 
the span, installed primarily to facil- 

itate painting and inspection. 

The lighting design has been very 
carefully worked out, and the plan 
calls for outlining the two cables with 
lights, giving them the effect of glow- 
ing festoons, and floodlighting the 
towers from base to tip. Also included 
in the plan are two beacons that will 
be able to send their beams 30 miles 
to sea from their position atop the 
towers. 





Movies Need a Broom 


A recent survey of the movies over 
a period of four years shows some 
drastic action must be taken to correct 
the bad influence they have on the 
youth of the nation. This investiga- 
tion was made by the Motion Picture 
Research Council, under the chair- 
manship of the late Dr. John Grier 
Hibben, president of Princeton uni- 
versity. 

The group of eminent scientists 
working on this problem concluded 
that the movies “exert a profound in- 
fluence on the habits and behavior of 
children,” and that the contents of 
present day movies are of such a char- 
acter as to cause alarm. It seems that 
youngsters remember, for a long time 
what they see and hear, and thus the 
movies become a means of education, 
and a very strong one at that, School 
boards and teachers can control what 
they want the young to learn in the 
school room, but what they absorb in 
the moving picture theater is a differ- 
ent matter. The movies might illus- 
trate very strongly the lessons learn- 
ed at home, church, and school. If 
they did, there would be no reason to 
complain, but here are some figures 
to show that quite the opposite is true. 

There were three types of themes 
shown in the movies of the year 1930, 
and the number of times they appear- 
ed is shown in these percentages: 
Love, 29.6 per cent; Crime, 27.4 per 
cent; and Sex, 15 per cent. Add Love 
and Sex together, because they’re 
about the same thing, and you have 
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44.6 per cent, or about half the mo, 
ies the children saw that year wer 
concerned mainly with the love of 
pretty heroine and her manly love 
If this love is not just the right kin 
we have a situation that certain) 
needs correction. 

Then take Crime. Out of 115 pi 
tures taken at random some 18 diffe: 
ent varieties of murder were show 
on the screen. Most parents are n 
rearing their children to commit thril 
murders, nor even to write thrille: 
novels, and yet they are getting a! 
this training in the subject withou 
anyone forcing it on them. The sci 
entists found that this constant view 
ing of shootings, stabbings and wha 
not leads them, through the influenc: 
it has on conduct, to “delinquenc 
and crime.” 

The committee that made this inves 
tigation expects to recommend and t 
try to influence the movie crop fro: 
now on, but it will take more than 
committee investigation and recom 
mendation to clean up the movies ani! 
make some of them fit for our boy 
and girls to see. Very few picture 
these days are educational. Even whe) 
stories are selected which have sonx 
possibilities along those lines they ar 
so stuffed with sex and crime that th: 
original wouldn’t know the finished 
picture. 

The motion picture czars have prom 
ised time and time again to wash their 
linen and give the movie going public 
a fair break, but instead they hav: 
continued practically along the same 
old lines. These times of stress, in 
which people fortunately are getting 
back to the sane and practical things 
of life, afford an ideal time for the 
public to force the producers to give 
us more wholesome, educational and 
entertaining films. 





Rare Treasure at Chicago 

The great chalice of Antioch, par! 
of the famed Kouchakji silver treas 
ure, is now on display at the Century 
of Progress Exposition in the Hall of 
Religions. This cup is unique and of 
such value that it will be guarded 
night and day until the Fair closes 
The insurance valuation on the chal- 
ice ‘is $300,000. 

Sir Galahad of the legendary Knights 
of the Round Table spent most of his 
life in a fruitless search for the Hol) 
Grail, the cup believed to have been 
used by Christ and His Apostles at th 
Last Supper. But in 1910 a silver 
chalice was unearthed at the ruins of 
ancient Antioch that is believed by 
archaeologists, art, and Biblical schol] 
ars to be the long sought treasure. 

Standing nearly eight inches high 
with a capacity of more than tw 
quarts of liquid, it could well hav 
been the sacred cup. It is of two parts 
the outer being of silver, coated wit! 
gold, the inner of crude silver, 

*A controversy has waged over th¢ 
date of the chalice, some experts con 
tending that it was not earlier tha! 
the fourth century, others that it wa: 
of the first century, but additional data 
has come to light since then and it is 
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generally conceded to be of the earlier 
date. It is thought also that only the 
inner cup may have been the one used 
by the Apostles, and that it was set 
into the outer cup at a later date. Dr. 
Gustavus A. Eisen who was the first 
to clean and examine the treasure has 
called the cup the last treasure of the 
golden age in Greek art. An eminent 
authority on Oriental art, Prof. A. T. 
Olmstead, head of the Oriental Insti- 
tute of the University of Chicago, de- 
clares positively that the cup is of the 
first century, for it is known that glass 
blowing was discovered in the mid- 
dle of the first century and after that 
the shape of the vessels became chang- 
ed. Likewise in the portraits on the 
chalice there is a form of brutal real- 
ism here, “particularly in that glori- 
fied gorilla, St. Mark,” which was 
characteristic Of “late Greek times.” 
He says further, “We can take each 
element of design: the ivy leaves, the 
manner in which the vines are tied, 
the Roman eagle, and every other such 
element, and prove that these elements 
were never used later than the first 
century after Christ. Thus the evi- 
dence to a professional archaeologist, 
whose special field is that of the Greek 
and Roman art, of this period, proves 
with absolute certainty that the chal- 
ice was made by an artist who was no 
doubt a converted pagan, thoroughly 
familiar with the art motifs of his 
lime, and within 50 years of the death 
of Jesus, when there were still men 
who had known Jesus in the flesh.” 

During the World war the great 
chalice was brought to America from 
Paris for safe-keeping, and deposited 
in a vault in New York where it has 
been until it was moved to Chicago to 
go on display. 


School Temptations 


School is now out and many boys 
and girls have dispelled all thought of 
the three R’s from their minds. But 
those who are charged with the re- 
sponsibility of keeping our schools 
and colleges going, and in the right 
direction, are still busy planning for 
another year. When fond fathers and 
mothers send their youngsters to 
school they like to feel that these 
young hopefuls are safe from evil in- 
fluences at least for the school day. 
{nd that is generally so, thanks to our 
high standard of education. 

Yet, there are some stumblingblocks, 
pitfalls, and whatnots in our colleges 
and even in our high schools, W. F. 
Bond, Mississippi state superintendent 
of education, writing in “School Life,” 
published -by the United States Office 
of Education, reveals that in an exten- 
sive survey he has just completed, 
strong drink, improper sex relations, 
and idieness and lack of responsibility 
are the three worst influences with 
which the youth of today have to deal. 

A letter he received several years 
ago started the survey. It read: “Dear 
Mr. Bond: If someone had really told 
me of the dangers I was going to meet 
when I started out in life, perhaps my 
life would not have been wrecked and 
ruined as it is today. Can’t you warn 


the young people of Mississippi of the 
things that may destroy them?” The 
letter was unsigned but evidently was 
from a young woman who had fallen 
a victim to some one of the evils of 
today. But just what are these evils? 

The first step was to send a ques- 
tionnaire to the state superintendents 
of every state in the Union and all out- 
lying territories. Two questions were 
asked. First, “what are the three most 
deadly enemies of the youth today?” 
Second, “what agency whose business 
it is to train our young people for cit- 
izenship is most largely failing in its 
responsibility?” 

Replies numbered 49, and the first 
five influences, listed in the order of 
highest votes, were: Idleness and lack 
of responsibility, liquor, movies of the 
wrong kind, improper sex relations, 
unwholesome literature. “Poverty” 
was seventh on the list. Answers to 
the second question showed the home 
is failing in its duty to the younger 
generation, Sociely as a whole, church, 
and community, respectively, received 
next highest votes of censure. 

It seemed wise now to ask the young 
people themselves what they thought 
of the situation, and a poll was taken 
in four Mississippi colleges, and 11 
high schools. Liquor won hands down 
in both schools and colleges as the 
very worst of them all. Likewise, they 
combined to attack sex relationships 
and idleness and lack of responsibil- 
ity, but on the fourth they disagreed. 
In one college it was gambling; anoth- 
er, unwholesome literature; a_ third, 
poverty; a fourth, bad company; and 
in the schools it was narcotics: By 
adding all the “gamblings” together, 
however, that was found to be the 
choice for fourth place. One voter 
said the long-winded speeches in chap- 
el were the reason boys and girls left 
the straight and narrow path. 

It is surprising, considering the sur- 
vey as a whole, that there should have 
been such similarity in the listing of 
bad influences, taking into account the 
differences in age between the two 
groups—that of the state superintend- 
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ents and the students, It’s not often 
youngsters know as well as their eld- 
ers what’s good for them—and also 
what’s bad. 

There was one discrepancy noted 
in the lists, and that was the high rat- 
ing given movies of the wrong kind 
and unwholesome literature, and the 
extremely low rating—almost amount- 
ed to ignoring the two completely— 
given by the students, As for “strong 
drink,” seen so promiscuously on the 
Mississippi collegians’ and high school 
pupils’ lists, it is not surprising they 
of that bone dry state should have 
voted liquor as “Public Enemy No, 1.” 
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A STRONG MAN’S JOB 


Tony Antonio, the famous strong 
man, was hurrying to Chicago by train, 
to give an exhibition among the celeb- 
rities. He was riding in a Pullman 
‘ar, and in the seat opposite him was 
a man who appeared to have plenty 
of money but was a very poor speci- 
men of humanity in a physical way. 

The little man reached over toward 
Antonio and put on a smirk which was 
intended to make a good impression. 
Then he touched Antonio on the knee 
and asked: “Excuse me, but aren’t 
you Tony Antonio the Strong Man?” 

Tony swelled up with pride and 
answered: “Yes.” 

“Is it true that you can lift two and 
a half tons with a harness on?” 

“It is true,” said Tony. 

“You can hold two men at arms’ 
length?” 

“Yes, I can do that.” 

“And raise 500 pounds with one 
arm?” 

“Yes.” 

“And 800 pounds with two arms?” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“Then,” concluded the 
“would you kindly raise 
dow?” 


little 
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win- 


A TIP 
He who stops to look each way 
Will drive his car another day; 
But he who speeds across the “stop,” 
Will land in some mortician’s shop. 
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FOREIGN 


ENGLAND 


The Geneva Disarmament Confer- 
ence scheduled to resume its delibera- 
tions in mid-summer has been post- 
poned until October, due to the un- 
certainty in world affairs caused by 
the London Economic Conference. 

Ex-King Alfonso of Spain slipped in 
quietly on the World Economic Con- 
ference and listened intently to the 
speeches of Senator James Couzens 
and Neville Chamberlain. 

All London Jews have been asked to 
close their shops and refrain from 
work on July 20 as a protest against 
the Hitlerite policies. The United 
Jewish Protest Committee has ar- 
ranged the demonstration. 

The British War Office sent a rep- 
resentative to the International Con- 
gress of Diviners which met in Paris 
to take notes and make a full report. 
The profession of water divining in- 
terests the War office for military pur- 
poses in tropical climates. 

Great Britain wrested the Ryder 
Cup, professional golfer’s trophy, from 
America by a single point, won by the 
last putt in the last match on the last 
green. Syd Easterbrook, British pro 
defeated Densmore Shute, 1 up. The 
Americans were in the lead only once 
during the two days play and that was 
when Capt. Walter Hagen vanquished 
A. J. Lacey, 2 and 1. 

British Cabinet members embarked 
at Westminster on two Admiralty bar- 
ges for Greenwich, there to witness 
the opening of the Greenwich Naval 
Pageant and to revive the ancient cus- 
tom of eating a whitebait supper. For 
hundreds of years the British Cabinet 
has gone to Greenwich once during a 
session to banquet on whitebait, but 
a neighboring gas works spoiled the 
flavor of the fish sometime in the past. 
An electrical plant has taken its place. 

With the release of the two British 
engineers who have been imprisoned 
in Moscow since April for espionage 
the embargo on Russian goods has 
been lifted and trade relations between 
Great Britain and Soviet Russia are 
resumed immediately. At almost the 
same time Raymond Moley, Assistant 
Secretary of State, conferred with M. 
Litvinoff, Russian delegate to the Lon- 
don Conference, concerning selling 
American cotton to Russia. 

King George and Queen Mary cele- 
brated their 40th wedding anniversary. 


CHINA 


Trouble in the neutral area desig- 
nated by the Sino-Japanese truce of 
Tangku threatens with the Japanese 
demanding explanations of the Chi- 
nese why an adequate administration 
has not been set up in the area and the 
railway service resumed. The Chi- 
nese countered by saying it was the 
Japs themselves who have prevented 
the accomplishment of either of these. 

Three Chinese bandits broke into 





the home of George A. Flynn, formerly 
of Nashua, N. 


H., bound and gagged 








him and his wife, stabbed Flynn in the 
abdomen with a spear and escaped 
with all their valuables. Flynn, who 
was seriously wounded but will re- 
cover, is employed by the Texas Oil 
Co. in Mukden, Manchuria. 


SWITZERLAND 


Sir Eric Drummond relinquished the 
keys of the League of Nations to the 
new secretary general, Joseph Avenol 
of France, in Geneva. 

The League of Nations received a 
protest from 70 German cities, associa- 
tions, and individuals against the re- 
cent flight of planes which dropped 
propaganda handbills over’ Berlin. 
They demanded Germany be given 
protection from foreign airplanes. 


GERMANY 


Appointment of Richard Darre, Nazi 
farm leader, to the post made vacant 
by the resignation of Dr. Alfred 
Hugenburg, Nationalist Minister of 
Agriculture and Economics, was an- 
nounced following a conference of 
Chancellor Hitler and President von 
Hindenburg. Dr. Kurt Schmitt be- 
comes new Minister of Economics, and 
Gottfried Feder under secretary of 
the Economics ministry. Dr. Schmitt 
is widely recognized as an insurance 
expert and without any particular po- 
litical affiliations. Herr Feder is a 
Nazi. 

The Staatspartei, formerly the Dem- 
ocratic party, went under the Hitler 
ban, leaving only the Catholic Centrist 
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President Paul von Hindenburg, 85, who 
warned Hitler of the dangers in the con- 
flict of the state to govern the church. 


party in opposition to the Nazis. It is 
only a matter of time when this, too, 
will fall under the ax. 

Drafting of a law for the steriliza- 
tion of the hereditarily unfit has been 
finished by the Hitler government, and 
‘an be put into effect at once by decree 
of the Nazi chieftain. 

Rev. Ludwig Mueller issued a decree 
appointing himself head of the Ger- 
man Evangelical Union and chairman 
of the Supreme Church Council. He 
will represent Chancellor Hitler in 
Protestant Church affairs. 

Vice Chancellor Franz von Papen 
made a hasty trip to Rome to confer 
with the Pope and bring about a con- 
cordat between Germany and the Vati- 
can. Opposition of the Catholics in 
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Bavaria to the Nazi regime made nex 
sary an understanding of the Pop 
views toward the Hitler governm«: 

The German Reich went into mou 
ing on the 14th anniversary of | 
signing of the Versailles Treaty. F: 
were flown at half-staff, newspayx 
devoted editorials to the pact, 
many demonstrations were held. 

An outstanding verbal attack 
made on Hitler by his comrad« 
arms, General von Ludendorff \ 
served with Field Marshal von Hind 
burg during the World war. His 
tack was launched in his pap 
“Volkswartz,” in which he warned Hi} 
ler against too close an alliance w 
Italy, protested vigorously against th. 
suppression of a militant organizati 
of his, and remarked, that “even th: 
Nazis might still learn something thes; 
days.” 


ITALY 


At the request of Mayor James 
Curley of Boston Pope Pius XI extend 
ed the papal blessing to Presid 
Roosevelt. 

Italo-Albanian relations have becon: 
strained with the refusal of the latt 
government to pay interest on Itali: 
loans and with the closing of all pri- 
vate schools in Albania, most of which 
are taught by Italians. The Italian «! 
liance with Albania is important in 
keeping the Balkan situation in a |e 
explosive condition. 


FRANCE 

Banns for the marriage of Doroth) 
Benjamin Caruso, widow of the fa 
mous Italian tenor, Enrico Carus: 
and Dr. Charles A. Holder of New 
York have been posted in Paris. 

Mrs. Aimee Semple McPherson Hui- 
ton of Los Angeles, sojourning in 
France, took to a white bed in the 
American Hospital in Paris and ther 
underwent an intestinal operation. 

The French Senate has passed a bi!! 
fixing the price of wheat at $1.60 pe: 
bushel to be in effect one year. 


AUSTRIA 

All Nazi leaders have been strippe: 
of their passports and forbidden | 
leave Austria. This move foreshadow 
their early arrest, for legislation i: 
being enacted to deprive Nazi deputi: 
of their immunity. 

Austrian military flyers are ready | 
take to the air from the Vienna, Inn 
bruck, Salzburg, and Linz airports | 
prevent flights of Nazi propagand 
planes over Austrian territory. 


GREECE 


Defeated in an important by-el 
tion, Greece’s hoary statesman, Ele 
therios Venezelos, recent target of : 
assassin’s bullet (see Pathfinder 
June 24), has retired from politics a) 
is going into exile abroad. 


CUBA 
Mediator, United States Ambassad: 

to Cuba Sumner Welles, met the go. 
ernment and opposition factions in th« 
opening session of the negotiations fv! 
Cuban peace and read a message fro 

President Roosevelt assuring the mor 

support of the American people in th: 
peace endeavors. 
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Economic Conference 
Stagnated by Second 
Stabilization Step 


Just when everyone thought the 
question of stabilization had been 
laid away in camphor for a few sum- 
mer weeks, out it pops, moths, moth 
balls, camphor and all. Delegate 
James M. Cox thought he had the mat- 
ter settled when French Finance Min- 
ister Bonnet seemed to understand 
what the American domestic policy 
was and how stabilization now would 
interfere with it. 
Paris and all the 
other gold bloc 
countries agreed not 
to mention the top- 
ic for some time, at 
least until other 
problems could be 
considered, It seem- 
ed the conference 
could now really ac- 
complishsomething. 





























Secretary of State 
Hull’s tariff plans 
were introduced, Senator Pittman 
Senator Key Pitt- 





man’s silver proposal received serious 
attention, and the four big wheat pro- 
ducing countries began a battle royal 
—all signs of good, healthy activity. 

Then the dollar began a dizzy de- 
cline. That worried Great Britain and 
all the gold standard countries—Hol- 
land, Switzerland, Belgium, Italy and 
France — most particularly France. 
The latter group felt it imperative they 
remain on the gold standard and ap- 
peals were made to Great Britain to 
join the pound to the franc and let the 
dollar take care of itself. London was 
in a quandary. With the falling off of 
the dollar her advantage in trade was 
overcome, and the possibility of the 
other five “gold” countries going off 
the standard would be still more dis- 
advantageous. On the other hand an 
Anglo-American alliance in monetary 
matters was considered to be most 
desirable for the eventual ironing out 
of currency difficulties. John Bull took 
the matter under advisement and 
maintained a discreet silence. 

In France more demands have been 
made for the adjournment of the con- 
ference in the light of the present 
dollar-frane situation, the quotation 
being less than 20 francs to the dollar. 
They fear it will turn into a meeting 
for the avowed purpose of devaloriz- 
ing money. Should the franc depre- 
ciate in the same manner that the dol- 
lar has in the past several months, 
French investors in government bonds 
would lose in value a sum equal to 
three-fourths of the French debt to 
America. Once before the franc lost 
80 per cent of its value, and an equal 
amount of everyone’s savings. But 
that was after the war and this loss 
was accounted as one more of its costs. 
For this to happen again something 
approaching revolution would break 
out. The French government could 
not take such a risk, and that explains 













































why the French press is so loud in its 
demands for the closing of the confer- 
ence, and the stabilization, if only 
temporarily, of the franc and pound. 

For several weeks it has been doubt- 
ful if France could hold out and re- 
main on the gold standard, and nat- 
urally should it fail to do so the other 
countries of the bloc would tumble 
from grace also. Recent attacks on the 
Dutch guilder have weakened the 
French position considerably and giv- 
en rise to considerable anxiety on the 
part of French, Italian, Belgian, and 
Swiss bankers, Coupled with this was 
news that Esthonia had gone off gold. 
Frequent meetings have been held by 
the delegates of these countries in Lon- 
don with repeated representations to 
the British to stand by gold. 

Finally the British succumbed to 
pressure and agreed to peg the pound 
sterling to the French franc in an ef- 
fort to support the continental gold 
currencies. The agreement entered 
into was understood to be an informal 
one without a definite rate being fixed, 
and with an escape clause demanded 
by the British permitting depreciation 
of the pound if the monetary union 
against the dollar did not stop its de- 
cline. Yielding further to Parisian 
pressure Great Britain approached the 
American delegation with the request 
that they present the issue of tempo- 
rary Stabilization of the dollar once 
more to the President. 

His reply to their note demanding ac- 
tion on gold and threatening the com- 
plete breakdown of the conference 
over this issue reaffirmed the reasons 
why the United States cannot join the 
“gold powers” principally on account 
of the price raising scheme He inti- 
mated further in his answer that there 
would be some degree of co-operation 
between the Federal Reserve System 
and the European central banks to 
curb speculation in currencies. While 
this was not quite as full a measure of 
American aid as had been hoped for 
by the Europeans, it was, however, 
enough to relieve their anxiety for 
the moment and to stop further threats 
of withdrawal from the conference. 

The speed with which Senator Pitt- 
man’s plan for a return to the gold 
standard by withdrawing the metal 
from general circulation and reducing 
the maximum gold coverage of paper 
currency to 25 per cent was adopted 
by the monetary subcommittee indi- 
cates to some extent the importance 
the Europeans attach to the monetary 
standard. 

In the midst of the critical stabiliza- 
tion situation Prof. Raymond Moley, 
Assistant Secretary of State, arrived in 
London, It had been confidently felt 
by European statesmen that he bore 
some special message from the Presi- 
dent which would turn the tide and 
provide a solution to the tangled af- 
fairs that confronted them. Prof. 
Moley emphasized he was there to ac- 
quaint the American delegation with 
conditions at home, pointing out that 
the recovery now under way in the 
United States was genuine and not in- 
spired by inflation. He held high 
hopes for the success of the confer- 
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ence, and let it be known that Secre- 
tary Hull was boss of the American 
delegates, 

Australia has accepted in principle 
the proposals of the other big three 
wheat producing countries, Canada, 
Argentina, and the United States, for 
reduction of acreage, but with three 
reservations. First, co-operation of 
the European wheat growers; second, 
average production per acre, and third, 
the right to export in 1934-35 in addi- 
tion to the amount allowed for that 
year any deficiency in export in the 
year 1933-34. With the general ac- 
ceptance by Australia of the plan it is 
felt something very definite has been 
accomplished in the way of improv- 
ing the wheat situation. 

From Dr, Hjalmar Schacht, presi- 
dent of the Reichsbank, came cheer- 
ing news to a meeting of Germany’s 
private creditors that something would 
be paid on German long-term loans 
despite the moratorium. Service on 
the Dawes loans will be met in full 
and interest on the Young plan will 
be paid. Payment will be made in 
foreign currency, not marks, and in 
addition at least half the interest in 
private debts will be met. 





AVIATION 





Secretary of the Navy Swanson an- 
nounces that the trial board has recom- 
mended that the Navy accept the new 


dirigible Macon, subject to routine 
post-trial inspection. 
Incidentally, Secretary Swanson 


says the Naval Air Service is the right 
arm of the Navy while submarines are 
the left arm, 

The Army Air Corps, besides fur- 
nishing many officers to Civilian Con- 
servation Corps camps, is being called 
on for transportation of forestry per- 
sonnel, medical officers, supplies and 
equipment. Besides the Air Corps is 
sending out photographic missions to 
assist in the location of camp sites, 
to obtain information and to maintain 
communications. Maj. Gen. Ben D. 
Foulois, chief of the Air Corps, who 
recently made an inspection tour of 
the forestry camps in the Middle West, 
indicates airdromes may be built in 
the forests to link these camps. 

Prof. Auguste Piccard predicts that 
within the next few years airplanes 
will be traveling at undreamed of 
speeds—500 to 600 miles an hour. 

Great Britain recently completed her 
flying year with a two day air show 
at Hendon, England. Some 200 new 
type planes, faster and more power- 
ful than those witnessed in former 
years, were put through demonstra- 
tions for the spectators, 

Roger Q. Williams, who flew from 
Old Orchard, Me., to Spain in 1929, an- 
nounces plans for an attempted flight 
from Chicago to Europe and back to 
survey airlines. He plans to take off 
on July 24 and fly by way of the 
southern route. Coming back he will 
try the northern route. With Wil- 
liams, in his specially built plane, will 
be a co-pilot and a radioman. 
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CURRENT 
EVENTS 


WASHINGTON 


President Roosevelt issues executive 
order delegating to Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace all the powers con- 
tained in the industrial recovery act 
relating to the handling of milk, to- 
bacco and all foods and foodstuffs, ex- 
cept those provisions relating to the 
hours of labor, rate of pay, etc. This 
was done to clarify the relationship 
between the Recovery Admini tration 
and the Farm Administration. 

A carved stone from the tomb of 
Cecilia Metella on the famous Appian 
Way in Italy is presented to the Cathe- 
dral of Sts. Peter and Paul, Mt. St. 
Alban, by the Italian Ambassador to 
this country, Augusto Rosso. 

In cable to Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull, head of the American dele- 
gation, President Roosevelt sharply 
reprimands the Economic Conference 
for its dilly-dallying, and reminds the 
conference that its bounden duty is to 
alleviate the world’s ills. At the same 
time he criticizes the gold bloc for 
their insistence on stabilization and 
reiterates his firmness against hitch- 
ing the dollar to the pound and franc. 
Later, he asks them to keep the Con- 
ference going. 


GOVERNMENT 


Under the government’s new policy 
four main home naval bases will be 
developed—two on each coast. But 
the Great Lakes Naval Training Sta- 
tion is being closed, 

These are moving days for a lot of 
government bureaus, agencies and 
units in Washington, due largely to the 
reorganization program and the rap- 
idly growing emergency agencies. 

Comptroller General Raymond Mc- 
Carl rules that non-civil service jobs 
to be filled by the industrial control 
system of the national recovery act 
will be subject to the 15 per cent sal- 
ary cut under the economy act. 

While thousands of government 
workers in many sections of the coun- 
try lost their jobs on July 1 due to 
government economy, many more 
were being put on Uncle Sam’s pay 
roll. The Civil Service Commission 
reveals that the federal government 
had a net gain of more than 5,000 em- 
ployees during March and April, the 
last two months for which figures are 
available. The 15 per cent pay cut is 
extended another six months. 

Economy will cause Uncle Sam’s 
Weather Bureau to close 23 of its 200 
stations. 


FARMING 
Even the popcorn industry is pop- 
ping over with a big surplus. So the 
nation’s popcorn farmers have taken 
steps to curtail this year’s production, 
An almost unprecedented heat wave 
throughout the country causes severe 
crop losses. New high teinperatures 


and rainless records were established 
in many sections during June and ear- 
ly July. Bureau of Agricultural eco- 
nomics forecasts smallest crop of 
wheat, oats, rye and barley in a gen- 
eration. Because the winter wheat 
crop is the shortest since 1904 plant- 
ers may not be required to reduce 
their 1934 acreage. 

Secretary Wallace’s order abolish- 
ing the market news service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture is changed so 
that this service will continue on a 
greatly reduced basis. 

Immediate action by the cotton pro- 
ducers of the South in signing offers 
to reduce acreage is urged by Secreta- 
ry of Agriculture Wallace. 


PEOPLE 


Racketeers beware. Col. Franklin 
S. Hutchinson, of Rochester, N. Y., 
who during the World war exposed a 
ring of lawyers and fake doctors who 
tried to shield men from the draft 
law, is collecting evidence of inter- 
state racketeering for a Senate com- 
mittee. 

Admiral William V. Pratt, chief of 
Naval Operations, retires and is suc- 
ceeded as active head of the United 
States Navy by Admiral William Har- 
rison Standley. 

Mary Pickford and her husband, 
Douglas Fairbanks, put up their beau- 
tiful home, “Pickfair,” in Beverly 
Hills for sale as “Our Mary” announc- 
es a separation and possible divorce 
of the famous movie couple. 

Lincoln Ellsworth and his wife sail 
for Auckland, New Zealand. From 
there they will go to the Antarctic this 
winter where Ellsworth and Bernt 
Balchen plan to fly across that unex- 
plored continent from Ross to Wed- 
dell sea and back. 

Mayor John O’Brien, of New York, 
announces that he will be a candidate 
for re-election when that time comes. 

Raymond B. Stevens, a Democrat, is 
sworn in as a member of the Federal 
Trade Commission, bringing that body 
to full strength. 

Prof. Harold W. Dodds is inducted 
into office as the 15th president of 
Princeton university. 

William P, Devou, 76-year-old land- 
lord at Cincinnati, didn’t devour his 
500 tenants. Instead, he canceled all 
their back rent on 500 pieces of prop- 
erty—#200,000 worth. 

Senator Gerald P, Nye, Republican 


The Pathfinde, 


of North Dakota, says the national | 
covery act was passed because of 
“greed” of industrialists. 

Mrs. Ida Smith, of Des Moines, | 
is elected president of the Won 
Christian Temperance Union. 

Everett Saunders, chairman of 1 
Republican National Committee, p: 
dicts that his party will regain c 
trol of the House of Representatives j 
1934 elections. 

Norman H, Davis, America’s specia! 
ambassador to the Geneva disar) 
ament conferenc 
reports to Pre 
dent Roosevelt 

that “Europe h 
made up its mind 
that it is to ky 
either peace or 
chaos,” and _ the 
President orders 

him back to Ge- 
.neva to renew 

Uncle Sam’s  ef.- 
forts for world 
disarmament. 

Mer. John Aloy- 

sius Duffy, cha 
cellor of the Roman Catholic Dioces 
of Newark and pastor of St. Joseph's 
Church at Jersey City, is consecrated 
fourth bishop of the Diocese of Syra 
cuse, N. Y., at Newark. 

Andrew J. Volstead, co-author of th: 
prohibition enforcement act bearing 
his name, loses his job as legal adviser 
to the eighth district dry administra- 
tion at St. Paul, when government 
economy indefinitely furloughs a num- 
ber of enforcement employees. 

In an article in his New Outlook 
former Gov. Alfred E. Smith criticizes 
the national recovery act and says he 
cannot understand how it can possib|) 
work. “I do not mean to say that w: 
must spinelessly accept present con- 
ditions,” he writes. “I do mean 
imply that there is such a thing as pul- 
ting too much faith in political and sci 
entific schemes of salvation. This is 
the field day for the academic planne: 
for the man who has been reading i 
the library, writing books and lectur- 
ing to students, and who now has 
great big laboratory for experimen! 

Twenty-fourth Annual Conventio: 
of Rotary International at Boston 
unanimously elects John Nelson, fo: 
mer Canadian publisher, president. 


BANKING 


So far the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Richmond hasn’t used any of the ne 
currency provided by the emergenc) 
banking act, while up to the end o! 
June more than $20,800,000 of the new 
money had been issued by the 11 othe: 
Federal Reserve Banks. 

Eight persons, including J. Cook: 
Grayson, former chief clerk in th 
chief national bank examiner’s offi: 
and a brother of Admiral Cary 
Grayson, are indicted in District 
Columbia Supreme Court on charg: 
growing out of shortages in two Was! 
ington banks. 

At the beginning of the current fi 
cal year the Treasury records and ot! 
er figures showed that more than $34 
000,000,000 of the $44,000,000,000 in d: 
posits in banks closed during the n: 
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tional bank holiday in March had been 
released on an unrestricted basis. 

Farm Credit Administration drafts 
plans to refinance more than $500,000,- 
(000 in farm mortgages tied up in clos- 
ed banks. 


PROHIBITION 


Moving south, the prohibition re- 
peal battle will be continued in Ala- 
bama and Arkansas on July 18, and in 
Tennessee on July 20. Oregon will 
vote on the same question July 21. 

Attorney General Cummings an- 
nounces that prohibition enforcement 
funds for the current fiscal year are 
just half what they were last year. So 
Prohibition Director A. V. Dalrymple 
dismisses 1,300 prohibition officers, 
virtually cutting the dry forces in half, 
to save $4,000,000 during the year. 

Gov. Pollard of Virginia calls spe- 
cial session of state legislature for 
August 10 to legalize 3.2 beer in that 
state and to set a date for a referendum 
on repeal. The state public works 
program will also be considered. 

Arizona will vote on the repeal 
resolution October 3. Maryland will 
hold a special election for that pur- 
pose on September 12. 


» F.C. 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
credits $70,000,000 to the Secretary of 
Agriculture with which he is to pur- 
chase all cotton now in the hands of 
the Federal Farm Board and other 
government agencies. 

Since its foundation in February 
1932 the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration has loaned out more than 
$2,500,000,000. So says the monthly 
report of the Corporation. 

R. F. C. announces arrangement for 
series of loans to American exporters 
for financing sale of between 60,000 
and 80,000 bales of cotton for ship- 
ment to Russia. 


SPORTS 


Primo Carnera, huge Italian heavy- 
weight, knocks out Jack Sharkey in the 
sixth round of their 15 round bout in 
Madison Square Garden Bowl in New 
York. Thus for the first time in the 
history of prize fighting the heavy- 
weight championship crown is worn 
by a son of Italy. 

William F. Carey officially announc- 
es his resignation as president of. the 
Madison Square Garden Corporation. 
He is succeeded by Col. John Reed 
Kilpatrick. 


COURTS 


Indiana Supreme Court dismisses 
petition for new trial for D. C. 
Stephenson, former grand dragon of 
the Ku Klux Klan who is now serving 
a life sentence in the state prison for 
murder. 

Surrogate James A. Foley, of New 
York, signs a decree admitting to pro- 
bate the will of the late Ella V. von 
E. Wendel which leaves most of the 
vast fortune to charitable institutions. 
Four distant relatives of the spinster, 


all women, receive a total of $2,125,000 © 


for dropping action in which they con- 
tended Miss Wendel was of unsound 
mind when she made the will. The 


estate thus disposed of is estimated at 
between $40,000,000 and $100,000,000. 
More than 2,290 claimants were ruled 
out entirely. 

Because of national and city econ- 
omy the District of Columbia Supreme 
Court loses its seven court criers. 

Superior Court at Chehalis, Wash., 
awards Samuel Baxter $18,000 dam- 
ages from a well known auto maker. 
When a rock hit the windshield of his 
car flying glass put out one of Baxter’s 
eyes. He sued the auto maker be- 
cause he advertised his cars as having 
non-shatterable windshields. 

Judge James M. Proctor, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Supreme Court, up- 
holds right of heads of government 
departments to enforce the married 
persons clause of the economy act. 

Judge Julian Gunn in city circuit 
court at Richmond, Va., declares un- 
constitutional that portion of the state 
prohibition law under which enforce- 
ment costs are paid from fines in pro- 
hibition cases, 


AVIATION 
Juan de la Cierva, of Madrid, Spain, 
inventor of the autogiro, is awarded 
the Daniel Gug- 
genheim Medal, 
MOL identifying him as 
one of the several 
greatest men in 
the world in con- 
tribution to the 
science of aero- 
nautics. This gold 
medal represents 
the highest award 
in aviation, and is 
considered on a 
par with the Nobel 
prizes in litera- 
ture and science. 

Rear Admiral Ernest King, chief of 
the Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics, de- 
fends the Navy’s policy of transferring 
officers from lighter-than-air duty to 
sea duty by saying: “Such transfers 
and varied tours of duty have always 
been considered necessary in the com- 
plete training of a competent naval 
officer.” 

Col. Roscoe Turner, veteran racing 
pilot, wins Bendix cross-country race 
of the national air races by flying from 
New York to Los Angeles in 11 hours 
and 30 minutes (a new transconti- 
netal record), making several refuel- 
ing stops. Second place went to Jim- 
mie Wedell, New Orleans speed pilot. 
Accidents in and near Indianapolis 
took three veteran flyers out of the 
race, Russell Boardman, holder of the 
American long distant record was 
fatally injured in a take off crack up. 

Col. Charles A. Lindbergh tests out 
his low-winged monoplane, equipped 
with a new 700 horsepower engine, in 
preparation for his flight to Green- 
land and possibly Iceland. 


FORESTRY ARMY 
Well, there’s Indians in the woods 
again. Some 14,400 of them are now 
at work with the reforestation army. 
Robert Fechner, director of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, attributes 
the “mutiny” of forestry workers at 
Camp Roosevelt in Virginia to the 


de la Cierva 
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workers’ sweet tooth—they had no ice 
cream for dessert. A Virginia sheriff 
used tear gas to quiet the boys. 


GENERAL 


The National Education Association 
holds annual convention at Chicago. 

After spending nine weeks in the 
grave “Slim” Jones, champion buried- 
alive artist, is “resurrected.” Slim 
spent 62 days in a six-foot grave at 
Bladensburg, Md. 

Are people taking in the Chicago 
World’s Fair? More than 100,000 a 
day, and that’s some people. Over 
3,000,000 have already visited the fair. 
(Including Ruby Taylor.) 

In annual tortoise-hare race on 
Johns Hopkins hospital grounds at 
Baltimore, Panic II, a tortoise, crawls 
true to Aesop fable form and crosses 
the finishing line ahead of “Frag- 
ments,” an erratic hare. 

Flatiron Building, one of New 
York’s earliest skyscrapers, is sold at 
auction for $100,000. 

The nation’s 4th of July death toll 
was 89—fireworks four, autos 53, 
drowning 17 and 15 by other causes. 


TAXES 

George N. Peek, chief farm admin- 
istrator, says there is no likelihood of 
any change in the 30-cent a bushel 
processing tax on wheat. 

Beer revenues for the month of May 
totaled more than $12,000,000. —Im- 
porters paid approximately $1,000,000 
that month to get about $714,000 worth 
of foreign beer in the United States. 

Chicago’s new tax law with “teeth” 
in it is bringing in many payments 
long in default. Under this law public 
receivership may be filed against tax- 
delinquent properties. 

Gov. Henry Horner, of Illinois, signs 
two per cent sales tax law for financ- 
ing unemployment relief, 


LABOR 

Illinois legislature votes for ratifi- 
cation of the long proposed child labor 
amendment to the Constitution. That 
legislature also adopted the minimum 
wage bill for women and minors. 

Vice President Matthew Woll, of the 
American Federation of Labor, tells 
National Association of Retail Grocers 
in convention at Atlantic City that 
President Roosevelt, his Industrial Re- 
covery Act and administration have 
unqualified endorsement of labor. 


DEATHS 


Roscoe (Fatty) Arbuckle, 45, film 


comedian, at New York. 
—_— Ooo 


GOVERNMENT JOBS 


$1140—$2700 year. Men—women 18—5)). 
Hundreds Post depression appointments. 
Get ready now. List positions—full par- 
ticulars free. Franklin Institute, Dept. 
N-173, Rochester, N. Y.—Advertisement. 


Subscribers: Any Change in Your Address 


should be reported DIRECT to us THREE WEEKS BE- 
FORE IT IS TO TAKE EFFECT and not through your 
postmaster, other publishers oragencies. The slightest delay 
in changing and correcting addresses is sure to resultin loss 
of copies of The Pathfinder as it is necessary to prepare our 
mailing list from ten days to three weeks in advance. The 
Post Office Department will no longer permit the delivery of 
mailincorrectly addressed and second class mail will not be 
forwarded. NOTIFY US atonce of any crrorin your present 
address label and THREE WEEKS IN ADVANCE ilyou 
wish to change your address 


The Pathfinder Publishing Co. Washington, D. C. 
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Many Foreign Nations 
Use Once Familiar 
Dollar Sign on Money 


There used to be a time when all of 
us were quite familiar with the dollar 
sign—S. But “them was the good old 
days.” However, most of us have a 
pretty good memory and can recall 
what a dollar sign looked like, even 
though we have to try hard to picture 
the face of a dollar bill. 

Strangely enough, this conventional 
symbol associated with American cur- 
rency is used to denote local currency 
in some 20 foreign countries. Ac- 


cording to a compilation published in 
a supplement to the Commerce De- 
partment’s Foreign 


Financial News 
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Benjamin Franklin, the philosopher, knew how to keep money in the pockets. 
rebus shown here was recently found in Washington by Charles Lee Frank, an art’ 
It is from an engraving made by Kilburn in 1835, and tells in words and 


collector. 
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countries employing the dollar sign in 
designating their currencies are: Ar- 
gentina, British Guiana, Canada, Chile, 
China, Colombia, Ethiopia, Hong 
Kong, Macao, Mexico, Newfoundland, 
*araguay, Portugal, Straits Settlement 
and Uruguay. 

Outside of the United States and 
certain island possessions, U. S. cur- 
rency is the currency medium in Brit- 
ish Honduras, Dominican Republic, 
Hawaii, the northern part of Hon- 
duras, Liberia, Panama and Puerto 
Rico. Cuba employs U. S. currency in 
conjunction with the peso, the nation- 
al unit of currency. 

In addition to the countries using 
American banknotes and coin as their 
currency, several countries employing 
the gold-exchange standard normally 
base their money on the dollar. Such 
countries include, Bolivia, Chile, Co- 
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pictures just what a lot of us need to know today—‘the art of making money in every 


man’s pocket.” 





Can you read it? 
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lombia, Ecuador, Guatemala, Ho 
duras, Nicaragua, Peru, and the Philj; 
pine Islands. To these may be add: 
Danzig, Greece and Portugal, whi: 
have substituted the dollar-exchan 
for the sterling-exchange standa) 
Siam for a time based the baht on t! 
U. S. dollar, but has resumed | 
sterling-exchange standard. 

The symbol for the pound—4, 1) 
compilation shows, is employed to d 
note the local currency in appro) 
mately 12 countries where the pou: 
is the currency unit. Countries e: 
ploying the pound include not only t! 
United Kingdom, Australia, New Ze 
land, and other British areas, but al 
such countries as Egypt, Palestin 
Turkey, and Syria. These pounds « 
course vary in their par value anid 
even where the par value is the san: 
they vary in exchange value. _ T! 
term “pound sterling” is applied on! 
to the pound of England. In Australi 
the unit is the Australian pound, j 
South Africa, the South African pound 
and in the Irish Free State, the Sao: 
stat pound. 

The franc is not limited to Franc 
It is used in Albania, Belgium, Frenc} 
Guiana, the French West Indies, and 
Switzerland. Florins are used in th: 
Netherlands, and the Netherlands 
East Indies. Pesos are used in Arge! 
tina, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Mexic: 
Paraguay, Philippine Islands ani 
Uruguay. 

Among the less familiar curren 
units in use are the pataca of Maca 
the rial of Persia, the baht of Sian 
the tael of China, the lev of Bulgari« 
the sucre of Ecuador, the quetzal o! 
Guatemala, the lat of Latvia, the leu 
of Rumania, the dinar of Yugoslavia. 
the zloty of Poland and the pengo oi 
Hungary. 








WELL NOW! 





One definite result of increasing 
birth control has appeared in England 
in the form of a notice served on pres 
ent and prospective school teachers by 
the National Board of Education t 
the effect that fewer teachers will b: 
needed in the future so that many per 
sons in that profession must seek othe: 
means of livelihood. 

Ruffed grouse in captivity produc: 
more young than in their natura! 
haunts in the woods. 

Kentucky has more colonels tha: 
state militiamen—but they are al! 
honorary, and include men, wome! 
and children. 

Waitresses at “The Streets of Paris’ 
at the World’s Fair wear “chemica 
dresses”—fashioned from a syntheti: 
textile made from chemicals. 
<> o—————_—_ 

A MAN’S BREAKFAST 
Don’t want a man that sips orange juic« 

Nor the nectar of tomatoes; 

I want the kind that calls for ham, 

Augmented by potatoes. 





And maybe for a change he’ll take 
A big and juicy sirloin 
Instead of stealing from the birds 
The fruits no MAN would purloin. 
Ruth Smeltzer, Holly, Colo. 
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Bernard Baruch 


July 15, 1933 * 

They have been calling Bernard M. 
Baruch, railroad director and econo- 
mist, our “unofficial president.” That 
velt was vacationing on the Atlantic 
and most of the 
high officials of = 
the State Depart- 
ment were in Lon- \ 
don attending the 
Economic Confer- 
ence. When As- SXeo 
of State Moley left LAN 
to attend the —=" 
conference Mr. age 
Baruch was calleo 
to Washington to 
serve as contact 
man between the 
President and the government admin- 
Economic Conference. His job was 
simply that of an adviser to the Presi- 
dent and he received no salary. 

Still, Mr. Baruch enjoyed a privilege 

never before granted to a private citi- 
zep—the right to open and read con- 
fdertial government correspondence 
and ezablegrams concerning interna- 
whole country could be turned over 
to him without the people having to 
worry about it. Our “unofficial presi- 
dent” is known to be a great patriot 
as well as a civic leader and economist. 
He served on the War Industries 
Board under President Wilson and 
was decorated by Belgium, France, 
activities. It has more recently been 
revealed that he had a lot to do with 
writing the farm relief act and the 
national recovery act. Born in South 
Carolina in 1870 Mr. Baruch is a grad- 
uate of the City College of New York. 
The Baruchs have three children, all 
grown, 
Shoals project in the Tennessee Valley 
may be expected if we are to judge 
anything from the past of Arthur E. 
Morgan who has been placed in charge 
of the immense task. He was born at 
Cincinnati in 1878 handicapped both 
by poor health and lack of capital for 
a higher education. Time improved 
neer in charge of southern reclama- 
tion enterprises. From 1907 to 1927 he 
has been engaged in similar work in 
New Mexico, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Mississippi and Ohio. His work has 
consisted of harnessing and control- 
ling the water of more than a score of 
streams in these states. He is married 
an adopted daughter. 

Services of Theodore G. Bilbo former 
governor of Mississippi, have been se- 
cured by the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration to assemble current 
information from newspapers and 
other published sources. He was born 
at Juniper Grove, Miss., in 1877, and 


was during the days President Roose- 
sistant Secretary 
istrators in the capital as well as the 
tional affairs. But the affairs of the 
Italy and the United States for his war 
Steady advancement of the Muscle 
his health and in 1907 he was an engi- 
and has two sons, one daughter and 
after graduation from college taught 





school for six years and was admitted 
to the bar in 1906. He turned to poli- 
tics serving as a member of the Missis- 
sippi Senate, lieutenant governor, and 
finally as governor in 1916-20 and 
again in 1928-32. He owns and op- 
erates a farm of about 3,000 acres. In 
1927 he spent several months in Den- 
mark and Holland studying the mar- 
ket conditions of those countries. 

“A” may be a high grade for some 
but for Mary Anne Schlegel of Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, it is just her normal aver- 
age grading in school. She has kept 
up this grade for more than 10 years 
and is still maintaing that standard at 
Western College for Women at Oxford. 

And while we are on the subject of 
schools, Charlotte Elizabeth Simmons 
of Washington, D. C., graduated this 
year from Eastern High, maintaining 
a perfect attendance record for 11 
years during which time she did not 
miss a day from school nor was she 
tardy a single time. She received a 
medal for scholastic achievements, 

Celebration of his 75th birthday re- 
cently also marked 25 years of success- 
ful rule of Sweden by King Gustav V, 
the oldest of European monarchs. 
King of a country that has risen to the 
place of fifth greatest industrial power 
in the world, Gustav is modest and 
plain with the dignity of his exalted 


rank. He is a total abstainer and a 
member of the Swedish Lutheran 
church. He exercises by means of 


tennis, long walks and riding and 
shooting and is livelier than many men 
half his age. He comes from the 
Bernadotte line of rulers—a French 
family which Napoleon imposed upon 
the throne of Sweden over a century 
ago. 

Robert F. Wagner, Senator from 
New York, was one of the men who 
had an important part in originating 
and shaping up the recent legislation 
for the _ public 
works and nation- 


al recovery bills. 
He was born in 
Nastatten, Ger- 


many, and educat- 
ed in New York, 
where he led an 
active public life 
before being sent 
to Congress in 
1927. He served in 
the state senate, 
was chairman of 
the Factory Inves- 
tigating Commission, lieutenant gover- 
nor and justice of the Supreme Court. 
He was re-elected in the last election 
for the term expiring in 1939. Senator 
Wagner is determined that the masses 
of the people who labor to produce the 
necessities which the world requires 
must have a more just share of the 
benefits which they create. 

James J. Walker, former mayor of 
New York with a worldwide reputa- 
tion of tardiness for appointments, has 
indicated recently that he is as un- 
hurried in his private life as in public 
affairs. Jimmy recently turned re- 
porter in order to cover the World 
Economic Conference. After spending 
the week-end at the home of his wife, 





Senator Wagner 
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the former Betty Compson, at San- 
down, Isle of Wight, he declared to 
listeners that he would rather be a 
gentleman farmer in England than to 





Former Mayor “Jimmie” Walker 


return to his law office and politics 
in New York. The slow pace of the 
Englishman suits him much _ better 
than the faster one of the average 
American, he said. 

Senora Martina de la Rosa is the 
oldest woman living in southern Cali- 
fornia if not the entire state and coun- 
try, as accurate records place her 
birth in 1805. She is a descendant of 
a famous old Spanish family and lives 
with her youngest daughter who is 
now 67 years of age, the only remain- 
ing child of a large family. Senora de 
la Rosa lives quietly at Santa Ana, Cal., 
and in spite of her 128 years her eye- 
sight and hearing are keen and her 
general health is good. 





DO YOU KNOW THAT 


The London Economic Conference 
is costing the various countries par- 
ticipating more than $4,125,000. 

The Romans had an eight-day week 
prior to the Christian era. 

Girls plucked their eyebrows as long 
ago as 100 B. C. 

The rural population of this coun- 
try makes up about 44 per cent of the 
grand total. 

Only 7.7 of all bankruptcies last year 
were farm bankruptcies. Less than 
5,000 farmers took that method of 
escaping their obligations. 

Mischief-loving boys make the best 
choir singers—so says Prof. H. A. 
Smith, noted choir director and Bos- 
ton university professor. 

Half the world’s’ surplus 
stocks are in the United States. 
._The American Army has an army of 
nearly 50,000 civilian employees. 

The Army’s court-martial system of 
trial goes back to the time of Charles 
I of England—about 1625. 





wheat 


— 
WEEK’S ADD-A-LAFF 

From the Highway Magazine—Road- 
side notice posted in New England: 
“By order of the selectmen, cows graz- 
ing by the roadside or riding bicycles 
on the sidewalks is hereby forbidden.” 
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EDITORIAL 





Careless drivers should also be car- 
less—that would help some. 
q 
With camp kits $1.40 apiece and 
cement costing $1.40 a barrel—it might 
be well to make it unanimous by let- 
ting wheat go to $1.40 a bushel. 


q 


Now that butter and eggs are be- 
ginning to bring money again, the 
gold-digging girls will cultivate the 
“big butter and egg men,” as they did 
in the other boom days. 


€ 


SHOULD SET BETTER EXAMPLES 
N 1920 Kermit Roosevelt, son of 
President Theodore Roosevelt, was 

fined $25 for auto speeding. 

In 1933 Theodore Roosevelt III, 
grandson of the same president, was 
fined $10 for auto speeding. He plead- 
ed guilty to driving his machine at 
the rate of 90 miles an hour. 

These are just two cases where those 
who should set examples in obeying 
the laws have done the opposite. We 
could cite many others, but these hap- 
pen to be conspicuous. 

Why is it that a great many people 
seem to think the laws are made for 
others to obey, but not themselves? 

Why is it that anybody, in a coun- 
try like this, should assume that he is 
above the law or that he can with im- 


punity commit acts which imperil 
the public? 
Why is it that a whole class of 


lawyers have been permitted to grow 
up who make it their business to show 
their clients how they can beat the 
laws—instead of upholding justice, 
which they are sworn to uphold? 

Of course there will always be 
those who will “get a kick” out of 
breaking the laws—but we would like 
to put in a plea on the other side. How 
can we expect that ordinary, ignorant, 
low-class people, who are vicious by 
nature and who have had no advan- 
tages of birth or education, should 
obey the laws if people who are look- 
ed up to as leaders break those laws? 
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YES, ‘‘A HORRIBLE MESS!’’ 

T IS not often that a high authority 

in any branch of human activity is 
willing to admit that he was wrong— 
in fact it is so rare that we want to 
place on record one of the rare ex- 
ceptions. President James Angell, of 
Yale university, in his address to the 
graduating class, made the statement: 
“The generation to which I belong has 
made a horrible mess of things.” 

Dr. Angell painted a gloomy pic- 
ture of present-day conditions. He as- 
serted that unless there is a new cru- 
sade to rescue mankind from moral 
and spiritual degradation, the struggle 
for material improvement “is hardly 
worth while.” He went on to say 
that a paralyzing moral lethargy has 
taken control of the people, so that 
they are now hardened to crimes and 





vices and wrongs. It would almost 
seem that, in the popular mind, “the 
bigger the theft, the less the moral 
turpitude,” he declared. 

Dr. Angell has progressed far enough 
so that he says all those fond dreams 
of internationalism and the brother- 
hood of mankind have proved to be 
without substance, and that there is 
nothing on the horizon in that direc- 
tion which promises anything at all. 

You remember, it was only a few 
years ago that the college presidents 
and professors were telling the coun- 
try that if the United States would 
only join in those world conferences 
and share our blessings with the rest 
of humanity, the millennium would be 
just around the corner. In fact the 
Pathfinder recorded at the time how 
a long list of the collegiate leaders had 
signed a call demanding that the 
United States should become a mem- 
ber of the League of Nations. We 
know they did this, because we recall 
that they bitterly criticized the Path- 
finder for helping to stop the drive. 

We are glad that Dr. Angell has 
made it clear that “his generation” has 
“made a horrible mess of things.” Cer- 
tainly that is true. The historians in 
1914 told us that war between civilized 
peoples was no longer possible—that 
war had “ceased to pay” and hence 
that no country would think of trying 
to gain anything by hostilities. Re- 
ligion, education, brotherly love, al- 
truism and a transcendent love of 
peace and justice would act like a 
charm against all such crude things as 
militarism and conquest, we were as- 
sured. 

Yes, it was all wrong. The leaders 
meant well but they didn’t know what 
they were talking about. They did 
“make a horrible mess of things’— 
and it is something to have an emi- 
nent leader such as Dr. Angell empha- 
size the fact, for the benefit of future 
generations. 
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MADE NAME FOR HIMSELF 

O WONDER Desk Sergeant Sam 

Clyde, of the Chester, Pa., police 
force, was stumped when a man was 
arrested and brought into his station 
the other day. Sergeant Clyde asked 
the man what his name was—and the 
man replied “Llieusszuieisszei Willi- 
himnitzzisstdizziiu Hurrizzissteizil.” 

The sergeant then asked the arrest- 
ing officer what the man was charged 
with. The officer answered: “It sounds 
to me as if he was charged with sody 
water.” 

Sergeant Clyde nearly exploded 
with laughter when he heard this 
classic piece of early American humor. 
He said that it was this joke which 
had caused him to kick the bottom out 
of his cradle when he heard the wit- 
ticism for the first time, over 70 years 
ago. But he admitted that it fitted the 
case like a glove. 

When Sergeant Clyde asked what 
the man had really been arrested for, 
the officer stated that he was an un- 
employed musician—a saxophone 
player. The sergeant then tried to be 
witty and he remarked that it was no 
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crime to be an unemployed saxopho 
ist—in fact that it was a distinct a 
vantage to the public if a man w) 
was a saxophonist was not playing 
So he let him off, with the warni: 
not to do it again. 

When questioned further the man e 
plained that he was a Siamese (thous 
he didn’t claim to be one of the famoi 
twins) and that his name, when tran 
lated into English, meant “Gre: 
Mountain—Wonderful Strength-Be: 
of the Lake.” 

Ignace Paderewski is surely goin 
to be jealous when he hears about thi: 
rival unemployed musician whos. 
name could cut circles round his ow; 
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A GOOD COLLECTOR 
PROFESSIONAL translator i 
Baltimore—W. H. Mills—sends u 

a copy of “Pro-Paria,” a newspape: 
published in Orizaba, Mexico. That 
newspaper contained a translation, j 
Spanish, of “That Old Spanish Cus 
tom,” an original short story publish 
ed in the Pathfinder some time ag: 
Mr. Mills remarks: “The story is being 
printed in a number of papers in 
Mexico and South America and als: 
in Spain, 

The story was an account written b\ 
the Pathfinder travel editor who wa: 
traveling in Spain. On a train he was 
put in charge of a very beautifu! 
young Spanish maiden who was jou 
neying alone into the mountains. Th: 
traveling editor had placed a $20 U.S 
bill in his pocket for safe keeping. H: 
fell asleep and when he woke up hx 
observed that the cute little Spanish 
maiden had robbed him of this mone, 
—for he could plainly see the bil! 
tucked inside her stocking. 

Being an American of spirit, wh: 
did not propose to be taken in by such 
a skin game, he waited until the gir! 
herself was asleep—and then he deft] 
withdrew the bill from its place of «« 
posit in the “First National Bank.” 

Next day, when he came to count 
his money, he found that he had tw: 
$20 bills, instead of only one! He had 
robbed that girl—and he didn’t eve: 
know her name or address. He is 
still holding the $20 and will pay it 
back to the girl any time she writes 
identifying herself. 

As one subscriber said at the tim: 
this account was published—if th 
United States could only send mor: 
men abroad who can make collections 
from the Europeans as successfully as 
this, we would not have to worry an) 
longer over those repudiated debts. 

We are glad that the account is 
being republished in Spain, as this 
publicity will no doubt result in th: 
restoration of the money to the gir! 
We have issued instructions to ou! 
traveling editors to be more sure o! 
their ground and not assume tha 
every $20 bill which they see belong: 
to them. 
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We now have a branch of the Gen 
eral Baking Co. at Washington. Thi 
is a very good idea. 
we don’t 
half baked. 


If we have a wa 


want our generals to b 
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“MARKETING 


July 1 is the turning point of the 
business year, and now that this 
dreaded date is past, everybody is 
looking forward with renewed opti- 
mism. July is never a_ top-notch 
month in a business way, and hence 
no great things are expected of it this 
year. But it is the beginning of the 
new year. Many lines of trade are 
showing a decided change for the bet- 
ter as the weeks go on. Others are 
still to a large extent dormant—wait- 
ing for the better things to come 
around the circle and reach them. 

if we judged things merely by the 
stock exchange and other speculative 
agencies, we might easily fool our- 
selves. Otto Kahn, senior partner of 
the banking firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
when being quizzed by the Senate in- 
vestigating committee the other day, 
issued a warning, however, against too 
much optimism. He says that, judging 
by the wild way in which the stock 
“bulls” are boosting everything on the 
stock market, they are preparing the 
way for just such an artificial boom as 
brought on the crash of 1929. 

The dollar is still on its way down 
in the world markets. We don’t need 
to worry about that so much as the 
international speculators do. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s refusal to be drawn 
into the European noose is keeping 
these world speculators puzzled—but 
this does give us people of the U.S. A. 
an advantage which we have not had 
for some years. The industrial center 
of the world is now right in Wash- 
ington—not in London or even Wall 
Street. 

Preparations are going on to put the 
wheat-benefit plan into effect and also 
the plan for curtailing the acreage of 
cotton. Secretary of Agriculture Wal- 
lace, who is a “corn and hog man” 
himself, urges that 20,000,000 acres of 
corn land be taken out of cultivation 
and put into blue grass and that the 
corn growers be compensated out of 
taxes on live stock. He thinks the 
corn and stock situation is even worse 
than that of wheat and cotton. 

He points out that people’s habits 


have changed and that Americans are ° 


eating 100,000,000 bushels of corn less 
than they did 20 years ago. At the 
same time there are 11,000,000 less 
horses and mules than there used to be 
to be fed. He says that the foreign 
market has been lost and that it can- 
not be regained, and the tariff cannot 
now be used in such a way as to aid 
the farmers as it once did. 

All grains continue upward in price 
—of course with setbacks from time 
lo time, due to the way the speculators 
seize upon any stray item of “bull” 
or “bear” news and play it up for 
their own profit. 

The Iowa Bakers’ Association got 
into the picture in a “villain” role by 
announcing boosts in the retail price 
of bread; they just couldn’t wait. The 
pound loaf was boosted from five 
cents to eight. The bakers declared 


that three weeks ago flour cost only 
$3 a barrel and now it costs $5, and 
that when the new processing tax of 
$1.50 a barrel is added the cost of flour 
to the bakers is more than doubled. 

Uncle Sam then came on the scene 
to look into this and other price raises. 
He pointed out that the lowa bread 
boost went into effect July 5 even 
though the new tax didn’t go into ef- 
fect until July 8. Secretary Wallace 
gave warning that the Farm Admin- 
istration will “stand firm against 
using any processing tax as an excuse 
for pyramiding the cost of a commod- 
ity to consumers.” 

There is some evidence which indi- 
cates that the business concerns who 
have so long had to worry along on 
small profits are being altogether too 
hasty in their efforts to improve their 
position and are shoving their prices 
up in a way which is likely to handi- 
cap the market instead of aiding it. 
Very few of them can see that prices 
must be kept down, at least until the 
consumers have begun to get their 
own increases. If the new plan does 
not fully come up to expectations it 
will be chargeable to this ill-timed 
exhibition of greed. 

Dun & Bradstreet’s Review states: 
“The momentum with which general 
business has rebounded from its all- 
time low levels of three months ago 
doubtless is without parallel in the 
history of the country. From a posi- 
tion where merchandise could not be 
moved at any price, the nation-wide 
buying wave has gathered such force 
that an actual shortage of goods is be- 
coming apparent in some trades.” 

Failures are running less than any 
time since 1929. Car loadings still are 
rising; lumber shipments are bigger 
than any time since a year ago; bank 
clearings are showing increases, in 
spite of the thousands of banks which 
are still closed; wholesale trade show- 
ed a jump of 16 per cent in May. Sales 
of department stores in May had risen 
till they were only two per cent below 
what they were last year. Packing 
house business in May was the great- 
est since 1922. 

A significant item is published by the 
daily newspapers. It says: “Rising 
prices for a number of farm products 
have stimulated the market for ferti- 
lizer materials. Those associated with 
the fertilizer industry are said to be 
optimistic on the outlook.” Ouch! 

However, right when the profiteers 
are already scheming to get hold of 
the farmer’s pocketbook, the Path- 
finder is compelled to point out that 
the farmer is still far from being in a 
fair position in the economic scale. 
The average of the prices the farmers 
received for their products has jumped 
another two points—but the total is 
still only 64 per cent of the pre-war 
ratio, which is the mark aimed at. In 
this same period the index figure for 
the 175 kinds of articles which the 
farmer has to buy jumped three points. 
Ouch! 

In other words, as the Pathfinder 
has emphasized before this, those who 
are selling things to the farmer are 
actually charging him more than 


enough to offset the increase which he 
is getting for his products. Is it any 
wonder that the big mail order houses 
report their sales as disappointingly 
down? Is it any wonder that out of 
46 publications in the agricultural 
field, as listed by the National Adver- 
tising Records, 41 have less advertising 
than they had for the same month a 
year ago? 


Can Advertising Help 
the “New Deal”? 


(Continued from page 1) 


tor Capper has introduced a bill which 
makes false and misleading adver- 
tising punishable by fine and im- 
prisonment. He declares that some of 
the advertising which is now in force 
has had a very damaging effect on the 
public, by undermining their faith in 
advertising as a whole. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace has 
submitted to Congress a bill which is 
much more drastic. It will prohibit 
the dissemination of any false adver- 
tisement, whether by radio, mails or 
otherwise, of foods and drugs—and 
also cosmetics. 

The inclusion of cosmetics along 
with foods and drugs is what is worry- 
ing some of the biggest manufacturers 
and advertisers in the country. Much 
of this business has been created by 
advertising claims and ballyhoo which 
cannot stand analysis or investigation. 
The Department of Agriculture is 
going to turn the bright light on these 
lines of business. Some of them will 
have to materially revise their claims, 
and others will no doubt have to shut 
up shop. 


One Cent a Day 
Brings $100 a Month 


Over One-half Million Dollars Already 
Paid in Cash Benefits. 


One cent a day ($3.65 per year), in- 
vested in a National Protective Policy, 
will now buy more insurance benefits 
than can be secured from any other 
Company for any amount up to $10 
per year. 

This new policy, paying benefits up 
to $100 each month or $1,000 to $1,500 
at death, is now being sold to all men, 
women and children, between the ages 
of 7 and 80 years, whether employed 
or not. 

The benefits for auto accidents of 
$100 a month (instead of the usual $50 
a month) is said by many to be alone 
worth the entire cost of $3.65 per year. 
Yet this is but one of the many fea- 
tures of this new and unusual policy. 

The National Protective is the largest and 
oldest company of its kind in the world. It 
has paid over six hundred thousand dollars 
($600,000.00) in cash to thousands of its 
policyholders when cash was most needed. 


Send No Money 

For 10 days’ free inspection of policy, sim- 
ply send name, age, address, beneficiary’s 
name and relationship to National Protective 
Insurance Co., 548 Pickwick Building, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. No medical examination or oth- 
er red tape. After reading policy, which will 
be mailed to you, either return it or send 
$3.65 which pays you up for a whole year 
365 days. Send today while offer is still open 
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Venice Greets 
the Automobile 


One of the last strongholds of the 
old order of things has finally been 
invaded by the forces of modernity. 
For centuries Venice, the bride of the 
Adriatic, has remained apart from the 
changes that have overtaken the rest 
of Europe, and even in Italy itself, 
where 20th century ideas have become 
a matter of course, the city of canals 
has kept the aspect of its Rennais- 
sance days. 

Now with the completion of the 
three mile bridge that connects Ven- 
ice with the mainland the city has 
technically succumbed to the invad- 
ing power of the auto, but actually the 
invasion will stop at the gates of the 
city, and the Piazza di San Marco will 
never hum with the steady flow of 
autos and busses going through the 
town. The boat will continue to be 
the chief means of transportation over 
the water streets of Venice. 


For a long time it has been felt that 
Venice needed a means of rapid com- 
munication with the mainland, but bit- 
ter opposition to the idea of change 
prevented the accomplishment until 
very recently. Now Venice is con- 
nected with the vast network of high- 
ways that stretch over Europe, and a 
motorist from Madrid or Paris can 
reach the Italian city without stepping 
out of his car. With this will come a 
new increase in trade and a decided 
swelling of the ranks of tourists, fac- 
tors which may spoil the musty beauty 
of the city, but which will certainly 
keep it from declining into decay. 
Then there are those Venetians who 
work or conduct business on the 
mainland in the new port of Marghera 
or Mestre, who will use this link con- 
tinuously. 

Travelers to Venice will notice on 
their arrival at the gates of the city 
that their car has been stopped at the 
very outer fringe of the metropolis 
and that a garage capable of housing 
2,000 cars is wailing to receive theirs. 
Similarly, trains to Venice go only to 
the outer gates of the city, and the 
traveler arriving by railroad or auto 
must yet, if he is to proceed into the 
city, depend on the sole means of 
transportation, the boat. It may be a 
motor launch or a gliding gondola, or 
he may have arrived by flying boat 
and “taxi” through the canals, but no 
matter what kind it is, he must still use 
something that travels on the water. 


There is a perfectly good reason 
why the auto or bus will never roll 
over the streets of Venice, and that is 
that even if a motorcar could drive 
over the narrow arched bridges, there 
is not one street wide enough for the 
passage of a car. Artists who have 
considered Venice a paradise of for- 
gotten glories will not be disturbed 
by the new bridge, for it cannot be 
glimpsed from the inner canals, and 
the part of it that crosses the Grand 
Canal is hidden by the bend the Grand 
Canal itself makes near the railroad 
station. 








The globe-trotter arriving by air 
gains a more complete idea of the geo- 
graphical situation of Venice than one 
approaching by land; he sees how 
much a part of the sea it is. From the 
plane the city appears to be a single, 
large island, whose towers and spires 
rise about midway between the main- 
land and a long string of tiny islands 
that look like pearls strewn along the 
Adriatic sea. As the plane draws 
nearer the plan of the city unfolds. 
The boats with red and orange sails 
that slowly feel their way between 
numerous poles which mark the “path- 
ways to the sea” are following the 
Grand Canal, a broad waterway that 
twists its course through the center of 
the town like a giant letter “S,” and 
finally empties at its southern end into 
the wider Canal of San Marco. 

Cutting the city up into many sec- 
tions like the veining of a leaf, are 
many threads of water above which 
rise Rennaissance palaces and build- 
ings of later date to varying heights, 
and over which span many bridges of 
brick and masonry; one of the best 
known being the Bridge of Sighs. The 
150 canals of Venice divide the city 
into 117 large and small islands, and 
access from one island to another is 
gained by bridges of which there are 
about 380. Of this number only three 
cross the Grand Canal, among them 
the famous Rialto Bridge, constructed 
in the 16th century. The 15,000 stone 
houses and marble palaces of the city 
are built on piles sunk into the mud 
of the once marshy islands. 

The center of Venetian daily life 
centers about the Piazza di San Marco, 
the scene of a gorgeous show of pa- 
geantry through the centuries. This 
open square with a broad expanse of 
pavement, larger than those in cities 
where land is not at a premium, is 
surrounded by graceful colonnades, 
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The Piazza di San Marco and the famous 
Campanile or bell tower. (This tower fell 
down some years ago but was rebuilt.) 


The Pathfinde, 





The well-named “Bridge of Sighs,” through 
which prisoners were conducted from th: 
Doge’s Palace to the horrible dungeon: 


the winged lion of St. Mark, the towe: 
ing Campanile, and the domes an 
spires of St. Mark’s Cathedral a 
whose doorstep stand the famou 
bronze steeds. Here in the squar 
Venetians and tourists gather to stro!! 
about, listen to concerts, sit at side 
walk cafes, watch the lottery draw 
ings, attend services in the cathedral 
feed the pigeons—or even throw ai 
envelope full of coins into the wat« 
by mistake, as the Pathfinder trav: 
editor did on one occasion. 

Next to the canals, gondolas whic) 
float so gracefully through the narrow 
waterways are probably Venice’s mos 
famous institutions. The narrowness 
of the channels, as well as their sha! 
lowness, made imperative the desig: 
of such a craft. Though the gondola: 
are large, yet through their lightness 
of draft and ability to turn easily the) 
are ideally suited to the needs of th: 
traffic of the Venetian canals. Othe: 
types of boat whether driven by oa: 
or pole, or even by motor, could no! 
navigate these tiny waterways, certain 
ly not with the grace of the gondola. 

The color of the gondola is bound 
to disappoint anyone who has had ro 
mantic notions about the gay decora 
tions he will find on the craft, for 
each one of them is painted a dolefu! 
funereal black. It was back in th« 
16th century that the Council of th: 
Venetian Republic decreed this shad: 
to keep the citizens at that time fron 
squandering their money, seeking t 
outdo one another with the costlies! 
decorations. 


Italy’s most noted bathing beach, the 
Lido, lies but a short distance by) 
motorboat from the heart of Venice 
and without this chain of low sand 
islands the Venice of today would 
never have been born. It was in the 
5th century A. D. that German bar 
barians swept down over Italy and 
inhabitants of the mainland sough 
refuge on the Lido, but the ease wit! 
which these islands could be attacked 
by enemy navies led to an exodus i! 
809 to the present site of Venice which 
lies between Lido and the mainland 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


Congressional Cemetery in south- 
east Washington is being put on the 
map of historic places again. Here are 
buried such great statesmen as Henry 
Clay, Kentucky senator and secretary 
of state, and Vice President Elbridge 
Gerry, as well as numerous other great 
and near-great statesmen. Altogether 
there are about 100 graves of former 
congressmen in the historic burial 
ground. But for the past 50 years or 
more it has been sadly neglected and 
has actually become such a dilapidat- 
ed eyesore that residents of that sec- 
tion of the city were ashamed of it. 


The restoration and beautifying of 
the old cemetery, however, is not being 
financed by Uncle Sam. His treasury 
is apparently too lean in these times 
to do such work. The Christ Church 
vestry is having it done with appro- 
priations entirely from the church 
funds. 

In this old cemetery one can find 
many strange tombstones and epi- 
taphs, some dating back as far as 1807 
when the cemetery was first started. 
Situated on a knoll overlooking the 
Anacostia river, it is surrounded by a 
picturesque old iron grill fence too 
high for even ghosts to scale. An in- 
teresting story has it that this fence 
is the one and same which once sur- 
rounded the Capitol building. But this 
story has never been authenticated, 
and local historians class it as purely 
legend. Anyway those who live in 
the vicinity of the famous old ceme- 
tery will have a better outlook and 
capital visitors will at least be able to 
read the inscriptions on the stones. 

Despite the fact that most of the 
new government buildings are sup- 
posed to be fireproof, there have been 
fires in several of them, but before the 
buildings were completed. The fire in 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 


building caused damage estimated at 
$50,000. Now the local fire depart- 
ment makes weekly inspections of all 
the new buildings to prevent such an 
occurrence. 

Secretary of Agriculture and Mrs. 
Wallace live at the fashionable Ward- 
man Park hotel. Secretary of War 
and Mrs. George Dern have leased the 
Highwood residence of Mrs. Henry C. 
Corbin. The Woodins have also leased 
a house. 

A group of high school boys in the 
Chevy Chase section of Washington 
are reviving the medieval pastime of 
falconry. In this sport, almost a lost 
art in modern times, broad-tailed 
hawks, falcons, are trained to hunt 
small game. The Chevy Chase boys 
have raised and trained three hawks 
to do their bidding. 

Somebody browsing around in the 
secret diplomatic correspondence of 
the closing days of the World war, 
which has been locked in files at the 
State Department since the end of the 
war, has discovered that Germany and 
Austria-Hungary had sought peace at 
least 10 months before the conflict 
ended. The secret notes show that 
America prolonged the war by insist- 
ing on its own peace terms. 

Mrs. Curtis Dall, daughter of the 
President, who is spending much of 
the summer in the capital and vicinity 
is said to think so much of the Rapi- 
dan Camp established by the Hoovers 
that she is planning to entertain par- 
ties of young folks there. 

While the rest of Washington sweats 
under the collar these hot days and 
nights, the President and other occu- 
pants of the White House have it more 
comfortable. During the Roosevelt 
cruising vacation individual cooling 
systems were placed in a number of 
the White House rooms. The execu- 
tive offices adjoining the executive 
mansion already had a cooling system, 
installed several years ago. Those in- 
stalled in the White House proper are 
a new kind which gives the occupant 


Within a year or so when you visit the nation’s capital and have occasion to wander on 
Capitol Hill you will see this beautiful structure—the new $10,000,000 home of the 
Supreme Court, now being built. 
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of the particular room the privilege 
of regulating the temperature to his 
own liking. Such a cooling unit has 
been installed in five of the second 
floor rooms—the President’s bedroom, 
his study, Mrs. Roosevelt’s room, the 
one occupied by Col. Louis Howe and 
the one occupied by Mrs. Dall when 
she visits her parents. 

Representative Hamilton Fish, jr., 
of New York recently received a be- 
lated medal “for undaunted courage” 
in the face of machine gun and artil- 

lery fire in France 

way back in 1918. 

Gen. Douglas Mac- 

Arthur presented 

the Silver Star to 

Mr. Fish at the 

War Department 

while other offi- 

cials looked on. 

Fish who has been 

re-elected to Con- 

gress each term 

since the 66th ses- 

Rep. Fish sion, served as a 

major in infantry 

in France during the World war and 

was presented with the croix de 
guerre by France. 

Washington’s married teachers had 
just begun to think they were pretty 
lucky not to be asked about their 
marital status when along comes a 
questionnaire from Superintendent of 
Schools Dr. Frank Ballou, by order of 
the Board of Education. It contained 
five questions, as follows: 

1. Are you married? 

2. If married, are you living with 
husband or wife? 

3. Is husband or wife in the service 
of the United States or the District of 
Columbia? If so, state place of em- 
ployment, salary and (or) other com- 
pensation, allowances, retired pay, 
eic., received from the government. 

4. If husband or wife is not in the 
service of the United States or Dis- 
trict government, is he or she employ- 
ed elsewhere, and what is the amount 
of earnings, and (or) any compensa- 
tion, allowance, retired pay, etc., re- 
ceived from the government? 

5. How many persons are dependent 
upon you for support? State in detail 
the nature of dependency, indicating 
relationship and amount contributed. 

This questionnaire was sent to all 
of the capital’s 4,000 school employees, 
but they were only required to answer 
the first three questions, the answer- 
ing of the last two being left to the 
employee’s discretion. 

Pei os 

Believe it or not, Grover C. Epley, 
a Washington lad, was fined $22.90 for 
knocking a freight train off the track 
at Hyattsville, Md., with his auto. 

bl ncas =< Sista 
STILL TIME TO ESCAPE HAY-FEVER 
THIS YEAR 


The nose membranes can be toughened 
now to prevent it, but not after the Hay- 
Fever starts and the nose passages are 
swollen and closed. Mr. R. O. Murphy, 
Box 463, Stillwater, Minnesota, who cured 
himself of Hay-Fever, will tell you with- 
out charge how to go about it. Just send 
him your name and address, but write 
now without delay.—Advertisement. 
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SCIENTIFIC 


DISCOVERS NEW CAVERN 


Reports recently of the finding of a 
new wonder cavern at Mt. Etna in 
Maryland, less than a hundred miles 
from Washington, sent James H. Benn, 
Smithsonian geologist, scurrying to in- 
vestigate. He reported on his return 
that he found some of the most curi- 
ous growths of stalagmites and sta- 
lactites ever seen. 

One of the most interesting of the 
formations found closely resembled 
a human brain. In fact, the stalag- 
mite so closely resembled a brain that 
if our ancestors had found it they 
might well have been pardoned for 
thinking that perhaps they had found 
the fossilized brain of some member 
of a former race of giants. These 
brain formations, explains Mr. Benn, 
were made in the same way as all 
formations of stone in the various 
caves of the Blue Ridge Section are 
made. 

Three main passages lead from the 
entrance into regions that delight the 
eve of seekers of natural beauty. Here 
are found formations resembling 
polar scenes, fairyland forests and 
villages, while from the ceiling hang 
stalactites of various sizes and forms. 

These wonders are created by de- 
posits of lime in the water that has 
been dripping for countless years. 
They build up, and if the lime deposit 
grows less in the water, the process is 
reversed and the water cuts away the 
formations, leaving a variety of fancy 
and weird objects. Stalactites are 
formed at the ceiling and grow 
downward while stalagmites grow up- 
ward from the floor. Occasionally the 
iwo meet and form a solid column. 











“SISSIE” WARRIORS 


The legend of the fierce tribes of 
women fighters which opposed the 
early Spanish and Portuguese explor- 
ers and caused the great Brazilian 
river to be named the Amazon has 
been exploded by Matthew W. Stirling 
of the Smithsonian Institution, who 
has just returned from the jungles on 
the upper reaches of that river. 

The men of the Jivaro tribe, while 
extremely ferocious as warriors, are 
quite “sissie” in appearance, and to a 
person not knowing their customs they 
would easily be mistaken for women. 
These Indians have smooth, hairless 
bodies and faces, wear the hair of their 
heads long and elaborately dressed, 
and paint their faces in a thoroughly 
feminine fashion. Their voices are 
soft and woman-like and they wear 
the same kind of skirts as do their 
Wives. 


BETTER GAS AND OIL 


Did you ever stop to think that sci- 
ence plays an important part in the 
production of the gasoline and oil you 
use in your auto? The mining and re- 
lining processes are all due to scien- 
tific research and discoveries. As a 
result of the many new discoveries 


our gas and oil gets better and better. 
One of the latest processes for refining 
these ingredients that make the old 
bus go is called “hydrogenation.” It 
is a process developed in Germany by 
Dr. Friederich Bergius, and which 
won for him the world’s most dis- 
tinguished scientific award, the Nobel 
Prize, in 1931. The process is said to 
work on the theory that as crude oil, 
a hydrocarbon, is refined the hydro- 
gen decreases while the carbon in- 
creases. If more hydrogen is then 
added something like the original 
hydrocarbon is produced from which 
nearly as much gasoline can be ex- 
tracted as from the original crude oil. 
Dr. T. H. Rogers and Vandeveer Voor- 
hees, of the research department of the 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, have dis- 
covered a method of keeping gasoline 
from growing slale or aging. By 
aging they mean the tendency of gaso- 
line in storage to combine’ with 
oxygen in the air to form a sort of 
gummy product that may slop up 
gasoline lines and carburetors. They 
found that by adding certain chemi- 
cal compounds to the stored gasoline 
they could keep it “fresh” indelinitely. 
INVEST IN SCIENTISTS? 

Forced emigration of Dr. Albert 
Einstein and other famous scientists 
has prompted the suggestion from Dr. 
J. McKeen Cattell, New York psy- 
chologist, that the United States settle 
an annuity on 5,000 of the ablest sci- 
entific men of the world. Dr. Cattell 
points out that the United States has 
profited greatly in the past from for- 
eign scientists. He states that an en- 
dowment would free these men from 
care and responsibility thereby en- 
abling them to give all their time to 
the development of science. “It would 
be the most profitable investment this 
country ever made,” he says. If any 
such fund is provided, there are quite 
a number of us who would like to 
come in on it. 

NITROGEN FOR TIRES 

Nitrogen gas for inflation purposes 
may be substituted for ordinary air in 
tires if tests now being carried out 
end satisfactorily. Strange as it may 
seem, nitrogen is less inflammable 
than either ordinary air or plain oxy- 
gen. This is the reason that nitrogen 
was used for tire inflation at the In- 
dianapolis speed races this year. 

It has been proved that next to hard 
usage, air and sunlight are the great- 
est enemies of tires and tubes. Thus 
it is that tires deteriorate even though 
they may not be used for a long time. 
Use of nitrogen would stop the in- 
side rotting of the tube, and build up 
preserving qualities of both tire and 
tube. The only drawback is the ex- 
pense of the nitrogen gas—and free 
air is free. 

A FEVERED BROADCAST 

Paresis and arthritis may now be 
treated by artificial fever produced by 
a short-wave radio transmitter broad- 
casting on a 30-meter wave length. 
The radio waves are picked up by 
large metal plates and sent through 
ihe patient’s body, producing a safe 


The Pathfinde: 


and controlled increase in body ten 
perature. 

Deliberate infections of malaria, rat 
bite fever, and relapsing fever hay 
heretofore been used to treat seriou 
paresis and arthritis cases, but mor: 
often than not the treatment could no 
be fully carried out because the palien 
got carried oul first. It will not b: 
necessary now to infect the patien 
with one disease to treat another. 

Possibilities for this new use fo: 
radio were made evident when i' 
was discovered that workmen teslin: 
radios at the factory developed 
fever. 


LEPROSY GERM CULTIVATED 

Ever since Hansen first saw _ the 
germ of the dreaded disease of leprosy 
in 1872, there have been determined 
efforts on the part of scientists and 
bacteriologists to isolate and cultivate 
it in order that means of combating 
and destroying the disease might b« 
found. Claims of success have been 
made from time to time but there i: 
no definite proof to support the claims 

According to the June issue of the 
Outpost however, Dr. Earl B. McKin 
ley of the George Washington Medical 
School and Dr. Malcolm H. Soule of 
the University of Michigan School of 
Medicine have succeeded in isolating 
and cultivating this germ by special 
methods. They have progressed to 
such a point that the cultivated germs 
have produced lesions of leprosy or! 
two species of monkeys in their lab 
oratories. 








SCIENCE NIBBLES 





Use of charcoal gas as a motor fuel 
is being tested and tried out in China 
where cheap fuel is of great im- 
portance 

Prof. F. Bergius, German chemist! 
and 1931 winner of the Nobel prize. 
has succeeded in making bread from 
common forest lumber. 

About 7,500 toads from five different 
continents were used by Dr. K. Kk. 
Chen of Indianapolis while he was 
making a study of toad poisons. 

Substances have been found which 
added to hydrogen gas make it 50 per 
cent less inflammable, a_ discovery 
which may be of utmost importance to 
dirigibles in countries that do not have 
helium gas. 

According to Dr. Von Bonin, of the 
University of Illinois, the human brain 
has decreased about 50 cubic centi- 
meters, or three per cent, in the past 
few thousand years. 

An unsolved murder was brought to 
light when a skull with a hole on 


the right side was unearthed near 
Horsham, England. Scotland Yard 


will probably not be called, as the 
skull‘is of the Neolithic period, and 
the victim is said to have been dead 
100,000 years. 

The French Academy of Sciences 
is investigating a chemical tablet 
which can be manufactured for two 
cents, and which-will turn a gallon of 
water into a fuel said to have the 
same properties as gasoline. 
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BROADCASTING 


Station WJSV, Washington, almost 
had its license taken away, but now 
it’s back in the good graces of the 
Radio Commission. It seems the sta- 
tion had so much power it interfered 
with the work of the Naval Research 
Laboratory, less than a mile away, but 
WJSV installed a directional antenna 
that tended to send the waves in a 
direction away from the Naval station, 
everything was all right and the com- 
mercial station resumed broadcasting. 

Colonel Stoopnagle and Budd will 
make a personal appearance tour this 
summer, prepare new material for 
broadcasts in the fall and winter, and 


Col. Stoopnagle and Budd in Uniform 


then maybe just vacation. They both 
like fishing and plans call for the 
Colonel to go to Canada to try his luck 
there, while Budd will take a ride out 
to Montauk Point, L. I., and toss in his 
line for a swordfish to grab. 

“Jake” in the “Goldbergs,” other- 
wise, James R. Waters, went to the 
studio one day for rehearsal and was 
told he could have the evening off as 
his part was not written into that par- 
ticular script. He put on his hat and 
coat, said goodnight to everyone and 
left. Five minutes hadn’t gone by until 
he was back in the studio. “I can’t 
think of anything else to do,” he of- 
fered in explanation. “I’d_ rather 
watch the show.” 

The first of a series of ““man-in-the- 
street” broadcasts came from England 
when mikes were placed on the side- 
walks in the heart of London and 
passersby were asked to give an opin- 
ion of the probable outcome of the 
Economic Conference. 

Vera Van, a California singer, has 
been signed for sustaining programs 
at Columbia. She used to appear on 
the West Coast “California Melodies” 
program where Bing Crosby, the Bos- 
well Sisters, and John P. Medbury 
were once performers. Her specialty 
is ballad singing. 

And speaking of John P. Medbury, 
most of the day he’s busy at the type- 
writer, for he not only writes his own 
twice-weekly revue, but also turns 
out part of the script for Burns and 
Allen, George (the Grik) Givot and 
Mandy Lou in Fred Waring’s program. 
And then there’s his talkie laugh-o- 
logs and newspaper work to be turned 
out. 

Most radio performers use scripts, 
but not the Voice of Experience. He 
comes before the mike with only the 


copies of the letters he has received 
and there reads them and gives the 
answers without any preparation be- 
forehand. Broadcast rules require 
a script for evening programs, so he 
writes for his Wednesday talks. 

The throbbing of a human heart was 
a feature in the broadcast of Edgar 
Allen Poe’s’ story, “The Telltale 
Heart.” The sound was carried over 
the air through a stethoscope into the 
electrical amplifiers and then out. 

Little Jack Little who’s been a radio 
star for 10 years now is not afraid to 
speak into the mike as well as sing into 
it, for he announces all his own num- 
bers and plays his own accompani- 
ment. He’s a songwriter, too, having 
turned out “Jealous” and “A Shanty 
in Old Shanty Town”—to mention just 
two. 

—_ —___-+» 
THE MAGIC NUMBER 40 

Forty is one of the greatest num- 
bers to juggle with. It turns up in 
peculiar ways in the earliest records 
of mankind. Why human beings pick- 
ed on the number 40 is not very clear 
—but it probably grew out of the fact 
that in primitive times a person could 
figure up to 10 by counting all his 
fingers, he could extend this to 20 by 
also counting his toes (which of course 
were not covered with shoes) and that 
two persons striking a bargain could 
count up to 40 by including all the 
fingers and toes they had between 
them. Above that number they would 
have to engage in flights of higher 
mathematics—and they could not do 
that. 

The number 40 occurs in numberless 
traditions, superstitions, rules and 
laws. The rain which Noah and his 
family were saved from lasted 40 days 
and 40 nights—also the sacred fasts 
which Moses and Elijah had. Forty 
years was the period of the wander- 
ings of the Children of Israel in the 
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EXECUTIVE 


President, Franklin D. Roosevelt, N. Y., salary 
$75,000 (voluntarily reduced 15 per cent) with $20,000 
extra for traveling and entertaining expenses, $106,000 
for clerk hire, $120,000 for upkeep of White House, 
and $63,000 for miscellaneous expenses—or about 
$369,000 in all. Secretaries to President: Louis 
McHenry Howe, Mass., Stephen T. Early, Va., and 
Marvin H. McIntyre, Ky., $10,000 each. Vice Presi- 
dent: John N. Garner, Tex., salary $12,750 (no living 
quarters provided). 


CONGRESS 


President pro tem of Senate: Key Pittman, Nev. 
(no extra pay unless acting as vice president). 
Speaker of the House: Henry T. Rainey, Ill., salary 
$12,750. Salaries: Senators and Representatives now 
receive $8,500 each; former are allowed more than 
$8,000 for clerk hire and latter more than $4,000. 
Party Division in 73rd Congress: Senate—59 Dem., 
36 Rep., 1 Farm-Lab. House—313 Dem., 117 Rep., 
five Farm-Lab. Women—Senate: one (Dem.); House: 
five—three Dem. and two Rep. Ratio of Representa- 
tion: Each state has two senators. House representa- 
tion, based on 1930 census, one representative to 
each 280,672 population. 


CABINET 


Department Heads (in order of presidential suc- 
cession); State, Cordell Hull, Tenn.; Treasury, Wil- 
liam H. Woodin, N. Y.; War, George H. Dern, Utah; 
Justice, Homer S. Cummings, Conn.; Post Office, 
James A. Farley, N. Y.; Navy, Claude A. Swanson, 
Va.: Interior, Harold L. Ickes, Tll.; Agriculture, 
Henry A. Wallace, Ia.; Commerce, Daniel C. Roper, 
S. C.; Labor, Miss Frances Perkins, N. Y. Salary of 
each $12,750. 


SUPREME COURT 


Chief Justice: Charles E. Hughes, N. Y., (Rep.), 
salary $20,500. Associate Justices, Harlan P. Stone, 
N. Y., (Rep.); Benjamin N. Cardozo, N. Y., (Dem.); 
Pierce Butler, Minn., (Dem.); Willis Van Devanter, 
Wyo., (Rep.); James McReynolds, Tenn., (Dem.); 
Louis D. Brandeis, Mass., (Dem.); George Suther- 
land, Utah, (Rep.): Owen J. Roberts, Pa., (Rep.) 
Salary of each $20,000 (Can’t be reduced by law). 
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desert. The spies spent 40 days pros- 
pecting in the Promised Land. Forty 
days was the period devoted in an- 
cient times to the burial of the dead. 
Jonah gave the people of Nineveh 40 
days in which to heed his warnings 
and repent. 

In the New Testament the miracu- 
lous 40-day quarantines of Moses and 
Elijah are repeated in the fast of the 
Savior, and this still survives in the 
40-day period of Lent. St. Louis estab- 
lished in France a period of 40 days 
during which no man could avenge 
an injury. Under William the Con- 
queror no man was permitted to re- 
main in England over 40 days unless 
he was enrolled in some taxable unit. 

In Magna Charta it is specifically 
provided that a widow is entitled to 
remain in the house of her dead hus- 
band for 40 days. This period is 
known in law as “the widow’s quar- 
antine,” and it gives a breathing spell 
during which the widow’s dowry may 
be agreed on. 

A man who held land in England 
under a knight’s grant was bound to 
respond to the king’s call and be pre- 
pared “well and fittingly arrayed for 
war” to serve 40 days. 

The very word “quarantine” comes 
from the Latin term for 40. In mod- 
ern law we have quarantine periods 
which are not always 40. Children 
who have been exposed to contagious 
diseases are quarantined for different 
periods, depending on the “period of 
incubation” of the germs involved. 

In the Arabian Nights tale of “The 
Forty Thieves” it was not meant that 
the gang of highwaymen necessarily 
had just that number. Forty is re- 
garded by the Orientals as a “round 
number”; it might actually mean more 
or less than 40 in a particular instance. 
So if a Senator should charge that 
Wall Street is a den of “forty thieves” 
it would not be necessary for him to 
prove that they numbered precisely 
40 in order to make his case out. 

—$<— cee 
A LOT AT ONE SETTING 

A Georgia farmer, on his way to the 
Chicago fair by auto, stopped at a 
small place in the Tennessee moun- 
tains. He was soon surrounded by a 
number of local people, and they all 
began exchanging experiences. 

One local man was complaining that 
chickens were selling at such a low 
price that there was no money in 
hatching them. A second man smiled 
in a quizzical way and said he had 
discovered a way to make more money 
in poultry, as he often got as many as 
two dozen chicks out of each dozen 
of eggs. 

The stranger never cracked a smile 
but stated that down where he came 
from they had perfected a still better 
method. It was nothing unusual for 
them to hatch a hundred chicks or 
more from one hen at a single setting, 
he declared. The local people asked 
how this was done. “Well,” answered 
the Georgia man, “we fill an old empty 
barrel with eggs and set the old hen 
on the bunghole.” 

————— So 
THE GROWER MUST GET MORE—Pathfinder S'ogan 
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QUESTION BOX 


Is a man always the nationality of 
the country in which he was born? 


Each country makes its own laws 
as to whom it will recognize as na- 
tionals. The United States recognizes 
all persons born in the country as cit- 
izens. A legitimate child born in a 
foreign country and having a father 
who is a citizen of the United States 
is an American citizen providing he 
subsequently resides in the United 
States or records with a U. S. consul, 
upon reaching the age of 18, his inten- 
tion of becoming a resident and re- 
maining a citizen of the United States, 
He must also take the oath of alle- 
giance upon reaching majority. 

Other countries have a right to de- 
clare whom they will consider nation- 
als, and it is quite possible for two or 
more nations to claim a person as a 
citizen, each citing its own laws. 











What is the difference between tox- 
in and antitoxin? 

A toxin is any organic poison such 
as secretions of vegetable and animal 
organisms, as distinguished from in- 
organic poisons. Snake venom, alco- 
hol, tetanus or diphtheria bacteria, 
ricin and arlin are toxins; morphine, 
cocaine, arsenic and mercury are not. 

An antitoxin is a soluble chemical 
compound of a proteid nature, occur- 
ring in the blood, that has the power 
of neutralizing some specific poison 
and thus giving immunity. An anti- 
toxin may occur naturally, as with 
the building up of immunity follow- 
ing a case of measles, or it may be in- 
jected into the blood, as with typhoid 
or diphtheria inoculations, or vacci- 
nation against smallpox. Inoculation 
serums are obtained from the blood of 
animals that have built up immunity 
to the toxin in question. 


Why cannot citizens residing in the 
District of Columbia vote? 

Article 1, Section 8, of the Constitu- 
tion provides that Congress shall have 
power “to exercise exclusive legisla- 
tion in all cases whatsoever,” in a 
District which may become “the seat 
of government of the United States.” 
Since Congress has the exclusive right 
to legislate on the local affairs of 
Washington, and since the Constitu- 
tion does not confer the privilege of 
voting—even for president—upon the 
citizens of the United States—this 
privilege is conferred by states—the 
residents of the District of Columbia 
are completely disenfranchised. Many 
maintain a legal residence in the state 
of their origin, and vote from there, or 
by mail. There is nothing to prevent a 
resident of Washington from holding 
a federal office. 


Why are dead buried with head 
pointing west? 

According to medieval legend, Christ 
was interred in the sepulcher with His 
head to the west, and in all early 
Christian cemeteries in northern Eu- 





rope the graves were carefully orien- 
tated, the feet being placed to the east. 
It is believed by many that Matthew 
24:27—“For as the lightning cometh 
out of the east, and shineth even unto 
the west; so shall also the coming of 
the Son of man be”—means that when 
Christ comes He will appear in the 
east. Bodies are therefore’ buried 
with the feet to the east so that when 
the dead arise on the morning of res- 
urrection they can hurry in the direc- 
tion of the Lord. 

Orientation of the dead, however, 
is older than Christianity. The pagan 
Franks placed their dead with heads 
to the east, and in a cemetery at Char- 
vaise dating back to the earliest iron 
age all but three of 70 graves were so 
orientated, Practically all primitive 
peoples bury their dead with the heads 
to the east or west, depending upon 
whether their particular form of sun 
worship caused them to think of the 
dead as waiting for the sunrise, or of 
starting toward the sunset—the place 
of departed spirits. Sun worship has 
been almost universal in the evolution 
of primitive religions. 


How was the Lusitania sunk? 

The Lusitania was sunk by a tor- 
pedo from a German submarine on 
May 7, 1915 about 10 miles off Old 
Head of Kinsale on the southwestern 
coast of Ireland. More than 1,150 lives 
were lost, 114 of whom were Amer- 
icans. 

There have been persistent rumors 
that the Lusitania was carrying troops, 
loaded shells, and high explosives. Ac- 
cording to Dudley F. Malone, then col- 
lector of the port of New York, the 
Lusitania carried on her last voyage 
5,400 cases of small arm cartridges, 





GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Nickname—“Granite.” 

Motto—(Has no motto). 

State Flower—Purple Lilac. 

Area—9,341 sq. mi. (43d in rank). 

Population (1930)—465,293 (49.6 to 
sq. mi.). 

Illiteracy — Native white, 0.8 per 
cent; whole state, 2.7. 

Wealth (1929 est.) — $1,595,000,000 
($3,440 per capita). 

Settled—1623. 

Entered Union—1788. 

Capital—Concord (Pop., 25,220). 

Largest City— Manchester (Pop., 
76,834). 

Government—Legislature consists of 
a senate of 24 members and a house 
of representatives of 418 members. 
Represented in Congress by two sena- 
tors and two representatives. 

Governor—John G. Winant (Rep.). 
Term 3 years; salary $5,000. 

Products — Cotton goods, woolen 
goods, boots and shoes, paper, hay, 
corn, potatoes, oats, apples, dairy prod- 
ucts, etc. 

Politics—In 1932 presidential elec- 
tion Democrats polled 100,680 votes 
and Republicans 103,629. Electoral 
vote—Republican 4. 
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which are not considered explosiv: 
These cartridges, while contraband 
could not have sunk the ship, as man 
claim. It would have been impossib! 
to detonate them all at once, while j 
burned they would have exploded in 
dividually and harmlessly, as far a 
the safety of the ship was concerne: 

The German blockade of the Britis! 
Isles was announced Feb. 18, 1915. O 
April 22, a week before the Lusitani 
sailed, a statement from the Germa: 
Embassy at Washington warned Ame: 
icans against traveling on Britis! 
vessels. 

The ship passed the usual inspectio 
and sailed on schedule under the con 
mand of Capt. W. H. Turner. It cai 
ried a crew of 600 and 1,250 passen 
gers among whom were 188 Ame: 
icans. The cargo, consisting of copp: 
articles, brass and furs, in addition | 
the cartridges, was valued at $750,000) 


How many milch cows are there in 
United States? 

In 1930 the Bureau of Census repor! 
ed 63,895,826 head of cattle on farm, 
in the United States, of which 16,666,- 
688 were milch cows. 


Is the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion controlled by the government? 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is a government agency establish 
ed in 1887. It now consists of seven 
members, each receiving a salary of! 
$12,000, minus the 15 per cent economy, 


cut. The duties of the commission are 
to regulate interstate traffic on al! 


common carriers. It regulates rail- 
road rates, provides safety measures, 
receives reports of accidents and per- 
forms other duties. Its powers have 
been increased from time to time since 
its formation by acts of Congress 
Telegraph and telephone companies, 
express companies, pipe and gas lines. 
busses and boats doing interstate busi- 
ness all come under its jurisdiction. 
A 
WE KNOW BETTER NOW 


People used to believe that, the more 
things there were produced, the bet- 
ter the world would be. It was Jona- 
than Swift who first put this idea into 
the well-known words: 

“Whoever could make two ears of 
corn, or two blades of grass, to grow 
-upon a spot of ground where only one 
grew before would deserve better of 
mankind and do more essential serv- 
ice to his country than the whole race 
of politicians.” 

The world worked along Swift's 
lines until just a short time ago. Ev- 
erybody showed the farmer how to 
raise more—but nobody showed him 
how to sell his surplus. 

————__—_ oa 


COW TO HAVE RIVAL 


The soy bean, next to rice the chief 
staple in Japan and China, may som: 
day become a competitor of the cow 
says the Department of Agricultur: 
This bean, grown principally in Man 
churia, contains a milk quite simila' 
to animal milk. The bean is grow: 
for forage, on a comparatively sma! 
scale, in the South. 
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PASTIME 


BUTTON PUZZLE 

In this puzzle we have four buttons, 
two White and two black, placed at the 
extreme corners of the eight-pointed 
figure shown in the accompanying dia- 
sram. The problem is to reverse their 
positions in seven moves, that is, to 
bring the white buttons from points 
one and three to six and eight, and the 
black buttons from points six and 
eight to one and three by moving one 
button at a time along the lines lead- 
ing from one point to another as indi- 





Ss 
Only Seven Moves Allowed 


cated. Almost anyone can solve the 
problem in an unlimited number of 
moves, but it is not so easy in seven 
moves. 

Only one button can occupy one 
point at a time and all moves must be 
in straight lines from one point to 
another. Each continuous journey 
from one point to another and on to 
another is counted as a single move. 
Black and white checkers, black and 
red checkers or small coins, say nickels 
and pennies, may be substiluted for 
the buttons. Now take a blank piece 
of paper, and with your pencil and 
ruler draw the eight-pointed figure on 
a larger scale. 

Then, placing your buttons, checkers 
or coins on the points indicated, see if 
you can solve the problem in seven 
moves. If you move number one first 
it must go to either point five or seven. 
Before reading further try to solve the 
problem for yourself. You may be 
lucky or bright enough to solve it the 
first time. After you have tried it 
several times and decide that you can- 
not accomplish it in seven moves will 
be time enough to read the solution 
which follows (moves in parentheses 
count as single moves): 1 to 5, (3 to 
7,7 to 1), (8 to 4, 4 to 3,3 to 7), (6 to 2 
2 to 8, 8 to 4, 4 to 3), (5 to 6, 6 to 2, 
2 to 8), (1 to 5, 5 to 6), 7 to 1. 


FUN WITH FIGURES 


This is Amos ’n’ Andy arithmetic. 
The stunt is really an old one and has 
appeared in these columns before, sev- 
eral years before Andy sprung it on 
Amos. But it is so interesting that it 
is worth the space again, especially 
with the Andy “high finance” twist on 
it. You remember away back when 
{mos had Andy driving the “fresh 
air” taxi the latter reported that he 


had been working hard for 13 whole 
days and had made $7 a day, but still 
had only $28. And he proved it three 
ways, thus: 


$7 7)28(13 
Kas 7 
1 
+ 4 


28 


ON HH AW WW 


21 
7 


98 

case 137 is shown to 
here’s how: 3x7=21; 
write down the 21. Then 1x 7=7, and 
21+7=28. In the second case 7 is 
divided into 28 to go just 13 times. It’s 
done this way: 7 into 8 goes 1 time. 
28—7= 21. 7 into 21 goes 3 times. 
Thus 28 divided by 7 equals 13. To 
add the seven 13s you take the seven 
3s first, which give 21. Then add in 
the seven ones or 7 which gives 28. 


In the first 
give 28, and 


BRAIN TEASER 


As you have no doubt read in The 
Pathfinder, there were 65 nations rep- 
resented at the World Economic Con- 
ference in London. The various dele- 
gations and representatives from all 
these countries had to be seated ac- 
cording to official rank and position. 
That was a job someone had to figure 
out very carefully, and since it has 
already been so successfully done, we 
won't ask you to do it. 

However, in one of the important 
committees having to deal with some 
very important international ques- 
tions there were 10 high-ranking 
statesmen, two Americans, two 
Frenchmen, two Englishmen, one Ital- 
ian, one Spaniard, one Japanese, and 
one German. In the room they used 
they all had to sit in a straight line. 

International etiquette would not 
allow the two Englishmen to sit be- 
side one another, or the two Amer- 
icans or the two Frenchmen. The 
question then arose as to how to seat 
them all 10 so no two men of the same 
nationality would sit next to each 
other. Finally those in charge figured 
out how it could be done and that it 
could be done in many ways. Could 
you have seated the gentlemen, and 
how many different arrangements are 
possible? Answer next week. 


Last Week’s Answer—In the first 
field the farmer pastured 162 sheep; 
in the second, 144, and in the third, 128. 

—_—_—_——_. > ———___. 
QUALIFIED POLITENESS 


Mother (to little son)—Johnnie, 
dear, I was hoping you would be un- 
selfish enough to give little sister the 
largest piece of candy. Why, even the 
old hen will give all the nicest dainties 
to her little chicks and takes only a 
tiny one once in a while for herself. 

Johnnie watched the old hen for a 
while, then he said: “Well, Mamma, 
I’d do the same if it was worms.” 


ETREADs TIRES 
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AGENTS $ 6 $6 an Hour 


Take orders for SPREAD. A-TREAD *‘Pias- 
tic Rubber’ : 
--fixes a worn spot for a few pennies 

tools needed o yone can do it Sy r 

on with a knife. Dries overnight 

izes itself. Saves buying new tires 

prevent blowouts. Ends cost! 

and vulcanizing. Tough, flexible £ 
wearing Write for Free Demonstration 
Sample NOW! Guaranteed. Agents with- 
out experience earn up to $6 an hour. Write 
Plastic Rubber Company of America, 
Dept. G-280 E. Court St., Cincinnati, Ohio! 


take this 
ONLY 


$1.50 


If you want the most for your money, 
Club—It will more than please you. 
SPECIAL CLUB NO. 711 

Pictorial Review 

Woman's World 

a, Stories - 

rentlewoman agazine 

The Pathfinder Save $1.50 
Each magazine for one full year. Address 

THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NEW HAIR OR NO PAY 


Grow new hair, end dandruff, falling 
hair regardless of your age or sex. 


Minne apelis 











originate’ 
took a daily swim in the 


No charge if I fail. 
Barber, Beauty Shops 
recommend it. My 

booklet “Scalp Health” tel] all. It’s 
FREE. 
CLARA BELLE ATKIN CO. 
Suite D459, Sexton Bide., 
Special Club 513 ONLY 
Delineator 
Pictorial Review 
Household Magazine 
Country Home ,....... 
Good Stories . 
The Pathfinder . You save $2.00 
Each magazine 1 ‘year 112 big issues. Send your 
order to THE PATHFINDER, Washington, o. Cc 
Delays in the Starting and Renewing 
of subscriptions to all publications after order is for 
warded can be avoided by sending your subscription 
orders for all publications direct to the Pathfinder 
This rapid service is guaranteed and is possible be- 
cause Pathfinder is issued every week and subscrip- 
tion orders are entered and forwarded on the day the 
order is received. Pathfinder, Washington. D. ©. 
Can I Find the Answer ? 
What does ‘Pittsburgh plus’’ mean? 
Does oil calm troubled waters? 
How did ‘‘tight as Dick's hatband”’ 
What President 
Potomac? 
Do snakes lay all their eggs at one time? 
What is ‘“China’s Sorrow’’? 
How was Cape Horn named? 
Who was ‘‘the Old Man Eloquent’’? 
Where is Hell’s Half Acre? 
How did ‘‘pay through the nose’’ originate? 
Who were ‘‘the Knights of the Golden Horse- 
shoe’’? 
What creature swallows its skin? 
Do bananas ever produce seeds? 
Why do small crosses signify kisses? 
What is dry farming? 
Ne Can you answer these popu- 
1 lar questions without hesi- 
S| nue iq tation—can you dispose of 
those you encounter in 
everyday life with equal 
L if r confidence and promptness? 
ne Or, like most folks, have 
vial wifitt you often wished for a con- 


Ub he, 


venient and dependable ref- 
erence work, one that will 
positively settle those tan- 
talizing questions for all 
time—one that you can 
quote as an indisputable 
authority? It is for just 
such intelligent and _ pro- 
} gressive people that George 
PAH YINDER DITO W. Stimpson, the world’s 
ini most inquisitive man, wrote 
\ iN 1 “Nuggets of Knowledge 

It is a vast storehouse of 
data—the net result of years of research, condensed 
into 427 pages and painstakingly indexed for ready 
reference. You need not do without it any longer 
send only $1.65 and ‘“‘Nuggets of Knowledge’’ will be 
sent postpaid by return mail and your Pathfinder 
subscription extended one full year. 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK — 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed is your bargain price 
Send “Nuggets of Knowledge’’ postpaid 
Pathfinder one year to 
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HOME 


POLISH PRESERVES THE FINISH 


After varnished or waxed wood sur- 
faces have been cleaned with warm 
soapy water (be sure to use a neutral 
soap) or other cleansing agent, it is a 
good idea to apply furniture polish to 
protect and preserve the finish. Mary 
A. Covert, home management specialist 
of South Dakota State college, gives the 
following directions for making a good 
home-made polish: 

Put one cup of turpentine into a 
quart jar or bottle. Add to it one cup 
of strong vinegar and shake. Then add 
one cup of denatured alcohol and 
shake. Lastly add one cup of raw 
linseed oil and shake. It is very im- 
portant that the ingredients be added 
in this order and that the mixture be 
thoroughly shaken each time before 
using. 


WHOLE WHEAT VS. WHITE BREAD 


Some folks have asked us if white 
bread is as nutritious as whole wheat 
bread. Being very fond of both va- 
rieties, in fact bread in almost any 
form, we have no preference. But to 
answer our readers’ questions here 
is what the Department of Commerce 
has to say about it. 

Graham flour contains more calories 
than white flour. But the so-called 
entire-wheat flour is practically iden- 
tical in calories as determined by 
chemical analysis. Owing to the laxa- 
live qualities of graham and whole 
wheat bread, however, they pass 
through the body before the full nu- 
tritive value is extracted. 

White bread contains 90.1 per cent 
usable energy, whole wheat 85.5, and 
graham 80.7. White bread, therefore, 
is more nourishing and fattening, but 
brown bread is sometimes preferable 
for persons with sedentary occupa- 
tions. Both types of bread have cer- 
tain virtues when dieting. 

One of the very last acts of Calvin 
Coolidge was to send a check to a local 
miller to pay for a regular shipment of 
flour. The Coolidges didn’t like “store” 
bread and much preferred to bake 
their own bread at home. So the 
many millions of other families who 
are doing this now are following a 
very good example. 


HOME-MADE ANTISEPTIC 


A subscriber tells us that an anti- 
septic of equal strength and value to 
those selling for $1 a pint can be made 
by using any good grade of alkaline 
antiseptic gargle tablet which can be 
bought wholesale for $1.75 per 1,000 
tablets. Each tablet is good for half a 
glass of antiseptic solution. By dis- 
solving 20 each to a pint of water you 
have 50 pints of antiseptic solution 
which will have to be diluted again in 
water in the ratio of three parts of 
water to each part of antiseptic solu- 
tion. Thus for $1.75 (wholesale in 
quantities of 1,000 tablets) you get $50 
worth of antiseptic. Even bought in 
quantities of 100 retail, he points out, 





many dollars will be saved in this way. 
The old reliable baking soda, which 
is found in every kitchen and every 
up-to-date bathroom, is even superior 
to this. The price, either in one- 
pound or half-pound handy packages, 
is very low—only a few cents—and 
baking soda is useful for a great va- 
riety of purposes, aside from its use 
as an antiseptic, and for burns, poison 
ivy and a multitude of ordinary little 
ailments. 


SUN SHADE FOR BEACH OR YARD 


Much of the garden and lawn fur- 
niture and other equipment can be 
made at home. One does not have to 
be an expert cabinet maker or even a 
carpenter to do this. Sometimes some 





A Very Popular Article These Hot Days 


of the simple litthke homemade devices 
serve the purpose just as well as an 
elaborate and expensive article. Take 
for instance the umbrella and beach 
table shown in the accompanying 
sketch. 

This simple device for holding the 
big parasol and for eating on or read- 
ing or playing cards was of course 
made primarily for beach use. It can 
be made from almost any store box. 
Take off the top and both sides, then, 
to brace it so it can even be used as a 
seat, put narrow strips on either side 
near what was the top of the box. 

Next turn it upside down and bore 
a hole in the center. This hole should 
be just large enough to take the handle 
of the parasol. The kiddies would ap- 
preciate such a device in their back 
yard, especially if they do not have 
any too much shade. If you have the 
time and paint, it is a good idea to dress 
up both the table and parasol stick. 

rr ooo 
WORLD WAR ON RATS 


Organized as an agency of peace, 
the League of Nations is now waging a 
war of extermination, with rats as 
the universal enemy. This warfare 
has been going on sporadically for 
ages, but scientists say this greatest 
enemy of man cannot be wiped out 
without concerted action. 

Man has a job on his hands, for the 
number of rats is estimated to be con- 
siderably larger than the human pop- 
ulation of the globe. The job is made 


harder by the fact that the rat is a 
globe-trotter, and if driven from one 
part of the world will migrate to a 
place more lenient toward his depre- 
In spite of the care taken to 


dations. 
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keep rats off ships, every boat lea, 
harbor has its quota; and so ac 
tomed are sailors to their pres« 
that if a ship was discovered to be | 
less the crew would immediately . 
sert, for it is one of the stron: 
superstitions of the seas that “: 
desert a sinking ship.” Sailors res 
consider their presence good luck. 

Like all wars, the annihilation of t}, 
rat will: cost money, but it will | 
money well spent, for it is estimated 
that each rat causes $2 worth of prop. 
erty damage each year. The rat bil! iy 
the United States alone is said to 
be $200,000,000. 

Unlike most animals, the rat does 
not flee from the presence of huma 
but seeks out man, even to the poin| 
of moving into the same house. |i, 
eats whatever man eats, and in addi 
tion does a lot of damage by gnawing 
his way to wherever he can find 
nesting place or food. 

Not only does the rat destroy pro) 
erty but he spreads disease. Buboni 
plague is spread by fleas that infes! 
the rats, and since rats travel fr: 
country to country, the plague is lik: 
ly to crop up in almost any corner of 
the world. In 50 years of the 14!! 
century the plague wiped out 25,000 
000 people in Europe—about tw 
thirds of the entire population. Hu 
dreds of thousands of people die eve: 
year from the plague in India, Chin: 
Siam, the East and West Indies, Afri: 
Australia and South America, whil 
pneumonic plague, septic pneumoni: 
and epidemic jaundice are also trac: 
to the rat. 

Poisoning by means of red squill i: 
the best means of getting rid of th 
pest. This is disguised and placed i: 
meat, fish, cheese and cereals and left 
where the rats usually obtain thei: 
food. It is hoped to get.all nations | 
call an anti-rat day, when a simulta: 
ous drive may be made all over the 
world, every person doing his part | 
rid his own habitation and premises 
of the menace. 

One drive, of course would not com 
plete the job. It would have to be 
repeated periodically until the rat was 
completely stamped out; for it is to 
much to expect that all the rodents 
could be gotten in one attempt. On 
pair of rats bring forth four or five 
litters of from four to 10 baby rats 
every year, and these will breed them- 
selves within two months from date 
of birth. At that rate it doesn’t tak 
long for a single pair of rodents to 
overrun a place. 

eee 


TO THE POINT 

An advertisement in a Kentuck) 
paper tells about as short and snapp' 
a story as we have seen for a lon: 
time. It reads: “Anybody foun 
around my chicken houses in the nig! 
will be found there the next mornin¢ 
—Amos Bascom.” 

Sa SARE: Tan aw 62 
A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 
Wherefore putting away lying, spe: 


every man truth with his neighbor: 


for we are members one of another. 
Ephesians, 4:25. 

—_—_ Or Oo 
THE GROWER MUST GET MORE—Pathfinder Slog 
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WOMEN 


COURTSHIP A SALES GAME 


Dr. Ivan E, McDougle, professor of 
economics and sociology at Goucher 
college, says that courtship is a matter 
of salesmanship and that a good sales- 
man knows how to sell his goods. If 
the Doctor is right, marriage statistics 
show us that the depression has pro- 
duced a lot of sales resistance in more 
lines than one. 

Another professor of sociology, Er- 
nest R. Groves, of the University of 
North Carolina, thinks our colleges 
should offer courses in “marriage.” 
But according to statistics announced 
by Vassar college girls rarely meet 
their husbands in their places of em- 
ployment or study. They more fre- 
quently select some childhood friend. 


MEN USE COSMETICS TOO 
Americans spend between $15,000,- 
000 and $20,000,000 annually for cos- 
metics and another $750,000,000 for 
beauty parlor treatments. But women 
don’t spend all of that. Mere man 
Besides 











comes in for a goodly share. 









Patterns may be purchased at 15c each or TWO 
FOR 25c. Spring and Summer Book of Fashions 
containing designs of Ladies’, Misses’ and Chil- 
dren’s Patterns, 15c. Address Fashion Editor, 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 





his shaving cream, hair tonics, tooth 
pastes, pomades and razors he spends 
for face lotions and talcum and face 
powders. For all of these he is said 
to spend as much as woman does for 
her face powder, rouge, lipstick, lo- 
tions and creams. And a big cosmetic 
manufacturer says men are now using 
the powder puff to freshen up their 
noses, believe it or not. 


HOW TO SAVE FOOD MONEY 

Since women spend 85 per cent of 
the family income they should be in- 
terested in how to save money in buy- 
ing for the family table. Here are 
some suggestions offered by Univer- 
sity of Illinois experts: 

Watch for special 


and week-end 


sales. Buy in bulk; packaged foods 
cost more. Buy by weight and not 
measure. Buy in large quantities 


rather than in small amounts every 
few days. Bottled milk is less expen- 
sive by the quart than when purchased 
by the pint. If evaporated milk is 
cheaper than fresh milk buy it instead. 
Bake your own bread. If you haven't 
an oven then buy day-old bread pro- 
viding you can get it cheaper. It is 
just as nutritious as the fresh. Buy 
whole wheat and corn directly from 
the farmer. Buy pork liver instead of 
beef liver; it’s a lot cheaper and just 
as nutritious. 
PETTICOATS RETURN 

While we haven’t seen any of them, 
they do tell us that petticoats are back 
in style—that is, if you want to be 
fashionable, especially for evening 
wear. And some girls are wearing 
stiff linen ones, pleated all the way 
around. 


WHAT IS NEW 


Oilcloth or cellophane curtains for 
any room in the house. 

Milady’s hair is getting longer and 
long hair is reported to be on the way 
back. 

Among the newest of colors is “wa- 
ter lily green,” or if you want to ap- 
pear sophisticated, call it “vert nenu- 
phar.” 

“Eel gray” is the newest shoe color. 

Shampoo masks for children to keep 
the soap out of the tots’ eyes when 
they get a head wash. 

Pomegranate juice is being sold as 
an aid to reducing. 

Typewriters with side compart- 
ments for the stenographer’s powder, 
rouge, lipstick and smelly water. 

“Featha panties,” a _ light-weight, 
close-fitting corset substitute for sum- 
mer and particularly evening wear. 
The “featha” refers to the weight and 
not the material—they are silk with 
elastic sides. 

ee 


WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 


The love that follows us sometime is 
our trouble, 

Which still we take as love. 
—Macbeth, Act 1, Scene 6. 
a 

An Azuso, Cal., subscriber writes 

that the depression has revived pros- 

pecting in the St. Gabriel Canyons that 

are so dry the frogs die of old age be- 

fore learning to swim. 


| JUST 46 POUNDS 
OF FAT GONE 


Feels 20 Years Younger 


“I surely can recommend Kruschen Salts. 
I reduced from 156 to 110 ibs., my natural 
weight and I feel 20 years younger. ‘A pinch 
a day, keeps the fat away.’"” Mrs. Vale 
Walter, Seattle, Washington (Dec. 30, 1932). 

Once a day take Kruschen Salts—one 
half teaspoonful in a glass of hot water 
first thing every morning. Besides losing 
ugly fat SAFELY you'll gain in health and 
physical attractiveness—constipation, gas 
and acidity will cease to bother—you'll 
feel younger—more active—full of ambi- 
tion—clear skin—sparkling eyes. 


A jar that lasts 4 weeks costs but a 
trifle at any drugstore in the world 
but demand and get Kruschen and if 


one bottle doesn’t joyfully satisfy you- 
money back. 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 


Quick Relief, or You Only Pay When Satisfied 


_If you suffer from High Blood pressure, dizziness 
ringing in the ears, can’t sleep at nights, feel weak and 
shaky, bad taste, nervous. If your heart pounds and you 
fear a paralytic stroke, to demonstrate the value of 
Dr. Hayes’ successful prescription we will send you 
postpaid, a regular $1 treatment on absolutely FREE 
TRIAL. While it is non-specific, many cases report 
remarkably quick relief; often symptoms diminish and 
quiet normal sleep returns within 3 days. Contains no 
salts, physics, opiates or dope. Absolutely harmless 
You can continue with treatment you are taking. It 
cannot conflict. Perfectly safe with any diet. PAY 
NOTHING UNLESS GREATLY IMPROVED. Then send 
$1. If not your report cancels the charge. Write to Dr 
Hayes Ass’n., 1529 Coates House. Kansas City, Mo. 


Mercolized Wax 
Keeps Skin Young 


It peels off aged skin in fine particles until all defects 
such as tan, freckles, oiliness and liver gpots dis- 
appear. Skin is then soft, clear, velvety and face 
looks years younger. Mercolized Wax brings out 
your hidden beauty. To remove wrinkles quickly 
dissolve one ounce Powdered Saxolite in one-half 
pint witch hazeland use daily. At all drug stores. 


—MY GOODNESS— 


Yes, this is actually the greatest magazine bargain 

offered in many years—$4 worth for only $2.00 
SPECIAL CLUB NO, 522 

Pictorial Review 


age Only SRO 


Address THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON. D. C. 


FITs FREE Booklet 


If you have Epilepsy, Fits, Fall 
ing Sickness or Convulsions—write me today without fail about 
my favorite prescription. Highly recommended—for many years 


Dr. C. M. SIMPSON CO,, 1524 W. 44th, Cleveland, Ohio 
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SPECIAL CLUB NO. 714 ONLY 
Pictorial Review — 
Woman's World 1 SO 
Better Homes & Gardens 2 
The Pathfinder Save $1.50 





Each magazine for one full year. Send order to 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


LEADING $ 
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TAKE YOUR PICK 


Any 3 in addition to The Pathfinder 
[{ ] Better Homes & | | Screen Play, 1 yr. 















Gardens, 2 yrs. Needlecraft, 2 yrs. 
Delineator, 1 yr. True Confessions, I yr. 
Household, 2 yrs. Open Road (Boys), 1 yr. 
McCall's Mag., 1 yr. 

Sereen Book, 1 yr. 

Hollywood Movie 
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You actually save $2.00. Mark an X before the three 

magazines of your choice and mail this ad together 
with your name, address and remittance to 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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SUNKEN DOLLARS 


A Real Old-Time Thriller Story of 
the Sea— With a Guaranteed 
Love Interest 


By Captain A. E. Dingle 
Copyright by the Frank A. Munsey Co. 


INTRODUCTION 

Gene Selwyn, after a dispute with his rich father 
in Melbourne, applies to the mate, Mr. Jolly, and is 
signed on as a seaman on sailing ship Godiva, which 
is headed for England, with a cargo of silver dollars, 
bought at a discount. Judy Larking, the captain’s 
daughter, proves friendly. Captain Larking is very 
nervous about something. Purbrick and Doakes, the 
bosun, seem to be in some plot together. Just as 
the Godiva is rounding Cape Horn, she runs into a 
snow storm, Doakes is stabbed to death and Gene is 
accused by Purbrick. Captain Larking orders Gene 
locked in the lazaret. With Purbrick at the wheel, the 
ship crashes against bleak Sail Rock and sinks. Judy 
and Gene are trapped in the hold, but the lovers get 
out and are cast up on Sail Rock. They fashion a 
crude raft and set sail. A passing steamer rescues 
them and they learn that Capt. Larking and three 
men have been picked up by another vessel. Gene and 
Judy land at Porto Gallegas and board a steamer 
bound for England, accompanied by a young Scott, 
Jock. They reach Judy’s home and tell Capt. Lark- 
ing the Godiva is in shallow water. Larking col- 
lapses. A marine inquiry into the sinking is held 
and the officers exonerated. Judy learns from her 
conscience-stricken father, just before his death, that 
he had deliberately wrecked the Godiva at Rupert’s 
demand. Gene, Jock and Judy charter Capt. Sweeny’s 
trawler, pick up Benjamin and Mr. Jolly, and return 
to investigate the wreck. 


“He told father that I was with you in 
your boat, Benjamin,” said Judy. “Oh, I 
wish it could be all forgotten and we were 
leaving the ship to lie where she is.” 

“Might as well,” muttered Benjamin. 
“Never get no good out o’ meddlin’ with 
‘er now.” He glanced swiftly at Gene. 

“I don’t see why you waste time, either,” 
said Jolly. “Suppose you can reach her, 
what are you going to find that'll prove 
anything? The only ones who know how 
she struck are Purbrick and me and the 
skipper. He’s dead; Purbrick’s given his 
varn, and cleared himself. All I can say 
won’t open the inquiry again. I did think 
Sail Rock was a_vessel—they didn’t! 
Don’t tell me they did. But they swore to 
it, and Purbrick’s loose. I’m glad to be 
out of it with my hide intact.” 

“Right you are, Mister Jolly,” Benjamin 
agreed. “Waste o’ time, I calls it— Waste 
o’ money, too, Miss Judy.” 

“Don’t forget the insurance,” said Gene 
quietly. Benjamin gave him another keen 
look. “If all’s in order, and I find nothing 
more than is known, I suppose my father 
will have to pay. But after hearing about 
those boats, and remembering my own 
experience—and Judy’s—I shall try to find 
all I can and see what I can save for my 
father. It won’t take long. We know just 
how to find her, don’t we, Judy?” 

“I can see her now!” whispered Judy, 
and shivered. 

“Besides,” Gene smiled at Benjamin, 
“Mr. Rupert will be glad to have his silver 
dollars recovered. Didn’t you say, Judy, 
that he was a broken man when you saw 
him ?” 

“Broke? You’re gettin’ ’ot, my son!” 
ejaculated Benjamin, and his jaw sagged. 
He waited for Gene to go on deck, and 
looked as if he wanted to talk to Judy 
alone, but she ran out after Gene, and 
never heard what the steward might have 
said. Jock met them, and it was a new, 
indignant, sober-faced Jock. He had 
avoided interfering with their interview, 
but he had heard from his friend the tale 
of the castaways, and it had driven Peggy 
out of his mind for good. 

“D’ye ken, Gene, if yon story’s all true, 
it’s a piece o’ devil’s work that somebody 
ought ta swing for? Seven days that boat 
wis adrift in the Straits, wi’oot watter, or 
food, in snow and ice. Sinkin’, oars brok- 
en, dyin’ one by one until all were gone 
but two. It’s cruel ta be takin’ yon 
laddies back to the scene o’ their harrd- 
ships. Canna we let:the ship lie? Dinna 








Meester Jolly know all that’s ta be known 
aboot the wreck? He telt me he wis sure 
she wis put awa’. Is na that suffeecient 
ta protect yer father’s interests? Gene, 
laddie, ma hearrt bleeds f’r the puir fel- 
lies. The little Benjamin chap nigh wept 
at thocht o’ returrnin’.” 

“It’s almost as pitiful as Judy’s experi- 
ence,”’ said Gene with a wry grin. “You’re 
not forgetting that, are you, Jock? Don’t 
worry about Benjamin’s feelings. The 
sooner we get to work the sooner we re- 
turn home. Benjamin could tell us a lot 
if he would. But if he won’t tell Judy all 
he knows I’m sure I have a poor chance of 
learning anything except by search. Go 
and have a chat with Aunt Kitty, Jock. 
She’s just a bit seasick. There’s a strong 
smell about this old trawler.” 

“Don’t I smell it mesel’?” retorted Jock 
with a grimace. “Noo ye mention it I 
feel a bit wobbly in my wame. I think I'll 
leave Aunt Kitty to her own enjoyment 
of it. Bein’ seasick’s one thing a body 
san do better alone.” 

The Peregrine was used to fishing in 
bitter seas, and she was a fine seaworthy 
vessel, but that was no guarantee of com- 
fort for passengers. As the Straits were 
approached, a stinging gale blew up with 
snow from the south, and for 12 hours 
she plunged hove-to, ice sheathing her 
bows, her deep welldeck a welter of savage 
broken water. Gene remained on the 
bridge almost continually, scarcely taking 
time for the minimum of sleep necessary 
for well-being; and much to his surprise 
his most constant companion was Benja- 
min, the steward. Jolly, who might have 
been expected to show some interest, 
stayed below in the stuffy cabin, smoking 
unending pipes, wanting no more fresh 
air, careless of what the sea might do if 
only he might be permitted to snooze in 
comfort. 

Gene tried to get Benjamin to talk, 
without success. The little man talked a 
lot to Judy, but though she gladly told 
Gene all she heard it was nothing helpful, 
for the beginning and middle and end of 
Benjamin’s chant was “Give it up! Let 
sleepin’ dogs lie! No good’ll come of this 
v’yage, miss, and mark my words.” 

“Why don’t you stay below in the dry, 
then, steward?” Gene asked for the 12th 
time one chill hour when the gale shriek- 
ed and the sleet flew like shot, and the 
night was as thick as soup. “If you’re not 
interested in the job, there’s no need for 
you to get frozen. I’d say you had a 
bellyful of hardship in that boat.” 

“In a manner o’ speakin’, I did,” growled 
Benjamin, shivering. Not another word 
did he utter for an hour, standing glued 
to the bridge dodger, his face blue and his 
teeth gleaming. Gene had persuaded the 
trawler skipper, Sweeny, to let the steward 
come up there in partial shelter, because 
Gene wanted company first, and secondly 
he hoped to catch some word let slip in a 
moment of laxity. 

At the end of an hour the mate of the 
trawler relieved the skipper, and brought 
with him mugs of scalding coffee. Ben- 
jamin sucked his down as if it were cold 
beer, and it seemed to put life into him. 
As soon as the skipper had gone below and 
the bridge was silent again except for the 
uproar of the sea and wind, Benjamin 
abruptly spoke to Gene. 

“You saw Purbrick, alive, with yer own 
eyes?” 

“Yes. So did Miss Larking. 
turned Gene. 

“Ah!” Benjamin closed up again like 
an oyster. At the end of another painful 
silence he jerked out: “S’pose Miss Judy 
couldn’t be mistook?” 

“IT don’t believe she 
Gene asked: “Why?” 


Why ?” re- 


could.” Again 
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“Nothink. It ain’t my place to talk. 
was Captain Larking’s steward for ‘arf 
lifetime, mister. What I knows about hi 
business I hangs on to, until I know it’s t 
Miss Judy’s interests to tell it. But this 
can give you my word on, and you ea 
make what you like of it: If that wa 
Purbrick, and he and Rupert know tha 
you and Judy is together, and know yo. 
can get at that breadtank, you ain’t goin 
to arrive on the spot very much befo: 
them. Better give it up. It’ll do you n 
good to find it—if you do. I ain’t crazy 
neither. There’s one man on earth I want 
to put ’ands on, and that’s Purbrick. Bu 
still I says, stop meddlin’ an’ go ’ome wit! 
Miss Judy afore she sees more trouble. 
Having said which, Benjamin clambered 
down from the bridge and walked aft 
where he stood for an hour staring into 
the blackness astern. 

Gene was somewhat surprised the nex! 
day when Captain Sweeny called Jock and 
himself to his cabin and shut the doo: 
The captain was built like a granite moun- 
tain. Gene was not quite sure that he 
liked him; but at least the man was a 
hardfisted sailorman, and that was th 
first essential. 

“I’m no crab, Mister Selwyn,” he said 
“and I’m a man o’ my word. I agreed to 
terms offered me, and it’s none o’ my 
business what you do, barrin’ anything 
illegal. But you seem very anxious about 
some other party. What’s the game? In 
few words, and I’m not just curious. It 
it’s the Godiva’s dollars you're after, I'd 
have taken it kindly if Jock had said so. 
Lifting coin is a job that usually calls fo 
shares. And if there’s another party, who 
has the right of it?  That’s reasonable, 
ain’t it?” 

Gene and Jock exchanged glances, and 
Jock wisely let his friend do the talking 
“So you know about the Godiva?” re- 
marked Gene, thinking hard. 

“Who don’t?” returned Sweeny. “I read 
about it. From what I read I don’t give 
you much chance of making a profit out 
of her. But you ain’t spending all this 
money on a wild goose chase— Say! Se! 
wyn, wasn’t you the witness they couldn’ 
find? Wasn’t you one of the men saved 
from her?’’ 

Sweeny suddenly stood up, and his eyes 
glittered. He fixed his gaze upon Jock 
and shook his head reproachfully. “Jock, 
laddie, you ought to have been more open 
with me. I’m no shark.” 

Gene believed he had fathomed Sweeny. 
who after all was only looking for the 
main chance. He decided that his best 
plan was to be frank, lay his cards on th: 
table, and not keep too many aces up hi 
sleeve. 

“Jock did quite right, according to m) 
instructions, Sweeny,” he said. “I was in 








Latest Fashions Described 





7910—A pleasing frock designed for 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 
48, 50, 52 and 54 inches bust measure. A 46 inch de- 
sign requires 442 yards of 35 inch material. With long 
sleeves 47% yards. Facings of contrasting material re 
quire 24 yard. To finish with bias binding requires 
yards 145 inches wide. 

7934—A serviceable style designed for misses 14, 16 
18 and 20 years; also 40 and 42 inches bust measure 
A 16 year design requires 34g yards of 39 inch materia 
for jumper, skirt and revers, and 1°4 yards for th 
blouse. 

7401—An attractive style designed for 34, 36, 38, 4 
and 42 inches bust measure. A 38 inch design require 
5 yards 39 inches wide. If made with elbow sleeve 
45, yards. For tie bands of contrasting material 1° 
yards of ribbon are required. 

7956—A new trousers-skirt designed for 25, 27, 29, 3! 
33, 35 and 37 inches waist measure. A 37 inch desig! 
requires 54, yards of 35 inch material and 7% yar: 
of belting. 

7951—A popular style for tiny misses 6 months, | 
and 3 years of age. A 2 year design requires 15% yard 
of 32 inch material and % yard of contrast for yoke 

7948—An adorable frock for little misses 2, 4, 6 and 
8 years of age. A 4 yéar design requires 14% yards 0! 
39 inch material with ‘5 yard of contrast for vestee 
sash and puffs. To finish vestee and neck edges wit 
114 inches bias binding requires 1', yards. 
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the ship. And perhaps you're right about 
there being no chance of paying expenses 
out of her. I feel sure myself that it’s a 
wild goose chase. But you see, my father 
happens to be the underwriter who in- 
sured her; and there was something pret- 
ty queer about her loss. My object is to 
try to find out all about that; and the 
ither party I expect to appear will try to 
prevent anybody finding out about it.” 

Gene had, as he thought, cleverly side- 
racked all mention of the silver; but 
Sweeny was no fool. He kept nodding his 
head, standing there on spread legs, sway- 
ing to the slight roll of the vessel. 

“If the insurance people are interested, 
there ought to be a bit o’ sharing out if 
ihe ecoin’s recovered for them,” he insisted. 

“I offered you a good rate for three 
months, no questions asked,” Jock put in 
sharply. “1 thought better o’ ye, Sweeny.” 

Sweeny grinned, shaking his head. Gene 
lifted the weight of the matter with a 
bland smile. “You’re’ right, skipper, 
though it’s a bit late in the day to belly- 
iche after agreeing to terms. On behalf of 
my dad’s firm, I take the responsibility 
of promising you a fair cut—if we recover 
the silver. If we only find the ship, and 
get nothing out of her, of course-—” 

“That’s man fashion!” exclaimed Swee- 
ny heartily. “A fellow never works so 
well as when he hopes to find something 
in the shape of loot.” 

When Sail Rock was sighted the weather 
had moderated a bit, but there was still 
sea enough to make anchoring impossible. 
Gene spent a lot of time with the diver, 
getting instructions, for he was deter- 
mined to do the diving himself, at least 
the first descent. Judy and Aunt Kitty re- 
ma'n’ + below where it was warmer; Aunt 
Kitts bocause she was finding the trip less 
interesting since boarding the trawler, and 
Judy because the nearer they got to the 
scene of her bitter experience the less she 
wanted to see it again. 

Gene was intently examining the air 
gear, the diver having left him for a while, 
when Mr. Jolly approached him looking 
bothered. 

“There’s a lot of loose talk going around 
this steamer,” the Godiva’s mate grum- 
bled. “I don’t like it. There’s Benjamin 
and the diver and the skipper thick as 
thieves in the skipper’s room at this mo- 
ment, and I'd be there too if I liked the 
company. You are taking it too easy, my 
son.” 

“What’s biting you?” smiled Gene, 
twiddling a valve. “Why don’t you take 
it easy yourself? My business won’t take 
long—-once I can make a start. [I’m not 
worrying.” 

“No, you ain’t, and that’s the trouble! 
You say you expect to lift a lot 0’ coin— 
and, by Noah’s Nose! all hands are whis- 
pering treasure. They’re after Benjamin 
about it. Why don’t you come right out 
and tell ’em you don’t expect to find any- 
thing except evidence of fraud? That’d 
stop their silly whispering.” 

Gene looked up with a shrewd twinkle. 
“You told me yourself there was nothing 
wrong with the silver, Jolly. Why should 
| give out that there is?” 

“Because I’ve been thinking it over, 
since ] have had time to think in comfort. 
Nobody but a fool would believe that men 
would cast away a ship for the insurance 
while there was a tankful of dollars in 
her storeroom. And you know as well as 
inybody that the breadtank was not un- 
sealed before the boats left.” 

“What is your theory now, Mr. Jolly?” 
Gene bent over his gear, ducking his head 
to a sharp volley of spray. 

“Theory! YPll bet a million—vwell, I 
would if I had it—you needn’t grin like 
that! Who was the last man handling 


those bags? Benjamin! Who was Lark- 
ing’s right-hand man? Benjamin! Who 
could tell you everything right now, and 
save all further labor if he wasn’t hoping 
to see Mister Purbrick come hopping 
along? Benjamin! 

“And here’s what I think, mister: Ben- 
jamin never put them bags into the tank! 
He passed ’em out through the lazaret port 
into a boat on the other side from the 
wharf, and the tank was empty when the 
ship was murdered. That’s what I think. 
And here we’ve got a crew o’ men all 
whispering treasure, and cooking up a 
boiling of trouble for all hands— There’s 
women aboard too, don’t forget.” 

Gene got up and glanced around the 
leveling sea. “I’m not worrying much 
about the women,” he said quietly. “I'd 
be sorry for the man who tackled Aunt 
Kitty—or for the man who molested Judy 
while Aunt Kitty is about. But I’m glad 
you came to me, Jolly. I shall want all 
the real help I can depend upon. Benja- 
min could, as you say, clear up a lot; but 
he won’t; he told me he was Larking’s 
man, and would say nothing until he was 
sure it would be in Judy’s interests. So I 
don’t believe any schemers will get much 
change out of him. At least he’s loyal to 
Larking’s memory. He won’t help any- 
body if he won’t help me. 

(To be continued) 


NAME O’HOWLS 


Thomas BEER has written a new 
book on Mrs. EGG and other Bar- 
barians. 

Mr. RAINWATER has been made 
vice president of a well known At- 
lanta soft drink firm. 

At Calexico, Cal., the GRAYS live 
across the hall from the BROWNS in 
the BLACKMAN Apartments, and the 
two Mrs. have red hair. 

At the intersection of Adams St. and 
Apple St., in Peoria, IIL, the street 
sign reads: ADAMS APPLE. 

Alice CLINCH is the corset buyer 
for a Philadelphia store. 

BUD WISER runs the bottling works 
at Hartshorne, Okla. 

At the same place Mr. and Mrs. 
BOOZE were hailed into court for 
violation of the 18th amendment. 

Add marriages: FISH-COOK §at 
Philadelphia; CHEVROLET - Willi- 
FORD and FORD-HENRY at Shirley, 
Ind. 

———_o. 

LOVE LETTERS WORTH MONEY 

Save your love letters, you swains, 
young and old! They may be valu- 
able some day! Someone saved one of 
Benjamin Franklin’s, and now it’s 
going up at auction in New York along 
with some other famous ones. They 
were all collected by the well-known 
book-man, and he values them at half 
a million dollars. 

A letter from Abraham Lincoln is 
included in the collection. He wrote, 
“When you come to Springfield fetch 
all available ladies with you.” Dr. 
Johnson, the dignified English com- 
piler of a dictionary, didn’t mind writ- 
ing, “My ingrown toenail still gives 
me much trouble. Thank you very 
much for the ipecac you sent.” 

This ought to give you an idea— 
now go ahead. 
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WAKE UP YOUR 


LIVER BILE- 
WITHOUT CALOMEL 


And You'll Jump Out of Bed in 
the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


If you feel sour and sunk and the world looks 
punk, don’t swallow a lot of salts, mineral wate: 
oil, laxative candy or chewing gum and expect 
them to make you suddenly sweet and buoyant 
and full of sunshine. 

For they can’t do it. They only move the 
bowels and a mere movement doesn’t get at the 
cause. The reason for your down-and-out feeling 
is your liver. It should pour out two pounds of 
liquid bile into your bowels daily. 

If this bile is not flowing freely, your food 
doesn't digest. It just decays in the bowels. Gas 
bloats up your stomach. You have a thick, bad 
taste and your breath is foul, skin often breaks 
out in blemishes. Your head aches and you feel 
down and out. Your whole system is poisoned. 

It takes those good, old CARTER’S LITTLE 
LIVER PILLS to get these two pounds of bile 
flowing freely and make you feel “up and up.” 
They contain wonderful, harmless, gentle vege- 
table extracts, amazing when it comes to making 
the bile flow freely. 

But don’t ask for liver pills. Ask for Carter's 
Little Liver Pills. Look for the name Carter's 
Little Liver Pills on the red label. Resent a sub- 
stitute. 25c at drug stores. © 1931 C. M. Co. 


Men Wanted at Once 
ake Money Calling on Stores 


New occupation. Pays big money at once 
without investment. Introduce sensational 
new line 5c and 10c necessities to stores 
Self sellers. Permanent repeat 
business easy. Experience up 
necessary. Start free. 
Write PRO-CO-PAX, 

Dept. 11-H 
1956 S$. Troy, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Save Money on All Magazines 


We will meet or beat the prices quoted by any repu- 
table publisher or subscription agency. You can count 
on especially prompt service in the renewing or start- 
ing of new Pathfinder subscriptions when order is sent 
direct to us and you also know that the price you pay 
is the lowest to be obtained. Clip any offer you find 
advertised anywhere; send same to us together with 
remittance ey ow service will please you. Pathfinder 
Washington, D. C. D. 


As one of the oldest patent firms 
in America we give inventors at 
lowest consistent charge, a serv- 
ice noted for results, evidenced 
by many well a Patents of extraordinary value. Book, 


Patent-Sense, free. LACEY & LACEY, 635 F St., N. W. 
Bet. 7, Washington: D. GC. Established 1868 


Make Up Your Own Club 


THE pe: ally One Year 
ANY FIVE 450 
ONLY 

112 


BIG ISSUES 
IN ALL 


SAVE 
30% to 50% 


Mark an X before the five magazines of your choice 
Cut out this ad and mail with your name, address 
and only $1.50 (currency, coin or stamps if you wish) 
and ge ee five magazines and Pathfinder each 





Woman’s World 

Poultry Success 
Household Magazine 
Good Stories 
Gentlewoman Magazine 
Home Circle 

Farm Journal 

Country Home 
Everybody's Poultry Mag. 
American Poultry Journal 
Illustrated Mechanics 
Needlecraft 

Home Friend 


for one 
THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON. D. C. 


ALWAYS Send Your Subscription Orders 


for different publications direct to Pathfinder, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and avoid delays and loss of issues 
Our prices are lowest. Clip any offer you find adver- 
tised anywhere; send same to us together with remit- 
tance and our service will please you 
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KNOW ANY BIGGER? 





Judging by the stories coming into 
the “Know Any Bigger?” column this 
country must be full of pretty good 
liars. But since this is a highly inter- 
esting game of story telling it would 
perhaps be more appropriate to say 
the country must be full of excellent 
story tellers with vivid imaginations. 
Anyway our Ananias Club is growing 
by leaps and bounds. The new mem- 
ber making the column this week is 
T. E. Killigrove, of Chicago. His is a 
hunting story of the pioneer days, and 
follows: 

My grandfather lived when a young 
man in the hill country of northern 
Arkansas, in the days when the buffa- 
lo still roamed the Kansas prairies. 
Later he used to tell his grandchildren 
some wonderful stories of his experi- 
ences during those pioneer days, One 
of his stories I shall never forget. In 
his own words, as near as I can re- 
member, it ran like this: 

On day I tuk my rifle an’ ole gray 
nag an’ went huntin’ up the mount’n. 
I went a little piece an’ saw a rabbit. 
Well, I shot the rabbit an’ put it up on 
the hoss an’ went on. After a while I 
saw a deer. Well, I shot the deer an’ 
put it up on the hoss an’ went on, 

Didn’t see anything else t’ shoot at 
fer quite a spell, but ’way up nigh th’ 
top o’ the mount’n I saw a bear. Well, 
I shot the bear an’ put it up on the 
hoss. But the hoss was gittin’ purty 
old an’ the load was too much fer ’im, 
I guess. Anyway, his back broke. 

Well, I unloaded ’im, an’ got out my 
jackknife and whittled me a stout hick- 
ory withe, sharp at both ends. I run 
one end in at the broken place an’ up 
under ‘is hide along the backbone 
all the way in, an’ then slipped it 
back th’ other way till the middle o’ 
the withe bridged the break. Then I 
loaded on the rabbit an’ the deer an’ 
the bear an’ he carried ’em all right. 
Well, I was so nigh the top o’ the 
mount’n I thought I might as well go 
on up, as I’d never been afore. 

When I got to the top o’ the mount’n 
it was "bout noon, so I stopped an’ 
made a fire an’ cooked the rabbit an’ 
et it. Then while I was restin’ ’fore 
startin’ home, the moon come a-past. 
I'd heerd fellers say that once in ev’ry 
four ’r five years the moon come so 
clost to that mount’n top a man could 
jump over onto it. They all swore the 
moon was made o’ green cheese an’ it 
was good t’ eat, but I never b’leeved 
that part o’ the’r story, an’ now here 


was my chanct to find out fer m’ self. 

So, I took a runnin’ jump an’ landed 
all right, I got out my jackknife an’ 
went to diggin’. Well, it was green 
cheese, all right, after I got through a 
mighty hard crust. But, hoo-ee! talk 
aboui skippers! You never saw the 
like. W’y, the blame’ things was big 
as rats an’ thicker’n flies in sorghum 
time. I got so tuck up ’th that green 
cheese an’ them giant skippers, I for- 
got all about the moon bein’ on the go 
all that time. Fust thing I knowed, 
there I was ’way out over the valley 
an’ not gittin’ any closter t? home. 
Well, if I didn’t want to stay there 
with them skippers four ’r five years 
an’ live on green cheese I had to do 
somep’n right off. 

You know, a feller kin gen’ally think 
purty fast when he has to, an’ in less 
time th’n it takes t’ tell it, I was busy 
killin’ skippers an’ skinnin’ ’em an’ 
cuttin’ the’r hides into strips an’ tyin’ 
’em together t’ make a rope. Soon’s I 
thought I had enough to reach purt’ 
nigh the ground, I tied one end o’ the 
rope to a corner o’ the moon an’ start- 
ed down hand under hand. When I 
got to the end o’ my rope I was 
fu’ther f’m the ground th’n Id figgered. 
But I couldn’t climb up ag’in an’ the 
ground was gittin’ fu’ther away all 
the time, so all I cud do was let go 
an’ hope I'd light on a soft spot. 

But I never was lucky that-a-way. 
I lit on a rock, an’ what made it wuss, 
I got turned around in the air an’ lit 
head fust. Well, sir, [ hit that rock so 
hard it. split, an’ my head went into 
the crack an’ stuck there an’ I couldn't 
pull it loose no way. Well, I had to 
hunt up a farm house an’ borry a pick- 
ax t’ dig my head out o’ that rock. 

When I got back there was a dog 
smellin’ around, jest gittin’ ready t’ 
make ’is dinner off o’ my head. Well, 
sir, that made me purty mad, but I 
couldn’t holler at ’im, not havin’ my 
mouth along with me. So, I jest throw- 
ed the pickax at ’im, an’ it hit ’im 
right on the nose an’ split ’im in two 
straight down the hull len’th of ’im. 
Then the dog begin to run, but he 
couldn’t keep his two sides together, 
an’ it looked so blame’ funny t’ see 
one half o’ that dog runnin’ one way 
an’ tother half runnin’ ’nother way, I 
got to laffin’ an’ woke myse’f up. 

a 
POINTS FOR DRUGGISTS 

Now let us dip back into that in- 
exhaustible fountain of worldly wis- 
dom known as “Redpath’s Ready 
Reckoner and Business Guide”—which 
was regarded next to the Bible by our 
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granddaddies but which is now un 
fortunately out of print. If our bis 
business magnates of the present day 
had studied this famous touchstone o/ 
knowledge and good counsel the, 
would not now be afraid to read th: 
papers each morning for fear of seein 
their wicked deeds exposed. 

The illustration in this case show 
a nifty drugstore of the period. That 


was in the days when drugstores rea! 
ly kept drugs—or rather, sold then 
If a custome 


as the old joke made it. 





This lady customer is reading the circular 
and trying to decide whether to buy a bottle 
of Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup or not. 


had asked a druggist then for a kiddy- 
car, an alarm clock, a one-piece bath- 
ing suit or a can of cocoa the druggis! 
would have fallen right down in a fit 
and been unfit for business for a week 

Drugstores did keep a few extras 
which were regarded as approprial: 
to the drug trade. Namely, the gentle- 
man who is shown wearing the J. P. 
Morgan high hat could ask for a ciga: 
and get it, and the lovely ladies whv 
are seen in the foreground might in 
dulge in a naughty streak and spen: 
a nickel apiece for a glass of “‘sod\ 
water,” but there the “sundries” ended 

The favorite‘ flavors at the “sod, 
fountain” in those days were “vene! 
ler” and “sassaparilly.” Ice creat 
sodas were then almost unknown ani 
if one of the girls had called for 
“sundae,” a “peach Melba” or a “ba 
nana split” the clerk would hav: 
thought they were making game 0! 
him and he would have taken his 
dishes and run home. 

Ladies in those days had to dress up 
in full regalia when making a visit | 
a drugstore, and they always went i! 
pairs, so as to chaperon each othe! 
If a girl had gone into such a den un 
accompanied by a trusty companion 0! 
a relative her reputation would no! 
have been worth two cents after thal. 

These two ladies are wearing thei! 
new hats, purchased from the loc:! 
milliner, who undoubtedly trimme:( 
them out of her own head. They rep- 
resent a miniature flower garden, an 
no doubt had a little bird or two o 
them just to give life to the scen 
Tight neckbands and still tighter co: 
sets and small waists made the gir!> 
of that period liable to faint at th: 
slightest provocation. The “mutton 
leg” sleeves with the air-cooled pull> 
at the shoulders gave the final touc! 
to a killing ensemble. 

The drug clerk of those days had 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


Advertising is the great bstipe which brings producer and con- 
lier and buyer, employer and worker together. With 

, this paper offers a rare 

ern force. Have you anything to sell, 

bay or exchange? Do you want agente? Want help? Want a 
partner ? Want a position ? Want to loan or borrow money ? Want 
to work up @ nice business at home, through the mails? Al! you| 
need do is tell your story, in the fewest words possibile and broad- 
cast it through P: . Cost: 60 cents a word. No adver- 
tisement accepted for less than 14 words--$8.40. Cash must ac- 
company order. Count every word, abbreviation, number, initial. | 
etc. No display type. First five words or less, capita! letters; bal - 
ance, lower case. Address: THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. | 


AGENTS 


LOCAL AGENTS wanted to wear and demonstrate 
Free Suits to friends. No canvassing. Up to $12 
daily easy. Experience unnecessary. Valuable demon- 
trating equipment with actual samples Free. Prog- 
ress Tailoring, Dept. G-210, 500 S. Throop, Chicago. 


MAKE MONEY. Collect $6, keep $5. Two quick 
selling dollar per month ‘‘hard times’’ life policies. 
Write the Great Northern Estate Corporation, Rock- 
ord, Illinois. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES Sold, rented, 
exchanged. Catalog listing 3,000 bargains—Free 


Mountain’s. Pisgah, Alabama. 
FEMALE HELP 


TYPISTS—MAKE $20 WEEKLY, spare time, typing 

manuscripts for authors. Complete instructions 
Stamp brings particulars. Typists Service, Smith- 
poro, eh A 


FILMS, PRINTING AND DEVELOPING 


FILMS DEVELOPED 5C PER ROLL; prints 3c each. 
Ask for Special Bargain List. Roanoke Photo 
Finishing Company, 152 Bell Avenue, Roanoke, Va 
SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER. Your next Kodak film de- 
veloped 5c, prints 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 16, 
Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FILMS DEVELOPED, 2 prints each negative and en- 
largement coupon  25c. Reprints 2c Summers 
Studio, Unionville, Mo 


INSTRUCTION 


$141.00 MONTH. Men 18-45. Get After-depression 
Government Jobs. Particulars free. Write immedi- 
ately. Franklin Institute. Dept. N20, Rochester, N. Y. 


INVENTIONS 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 
patented. Write, Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 168 En- 


right, St. Louis, Missouri. 
OLD GOLD WANTED 


CASH FOR GOLD TEETH, Watches, Jewelry. 100% 

full value paid day shipment received. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Information free. Chicago Gold Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co.. 562 Mallers Bid Chicago. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS—Small ideas may have large commercial 
possibilities. Write immediately for information on 
how to proceed and “‘Record of Invention’’ form. De- 
lays are dangerous in patent matters. Clarence A. 


O'Brien, 698-T_ Adams Building, Washington, D.C 
PERSONAL 


LONESOME? Find yourself a sweetheart through 
America’s foremost select social correspondence so- 
iety. Confidential introductions by letter; members 
everywhere. Sealed particulars free. Evan Moore, 
Box 908, Jacksonville, Fla. 





























LONELY HEARTS—Join our Club, the world’s great- 
est social extension bureau. Meet nice people; cor- 
espondents everywhere seeking ‘‘congenial mates.”’ 
img descriptions free. Standard, Box 607, Grays- 
lake, . 
LONELY? I’ve the very pal for you, lonesome like 
yourself. Attractive members everywhere (many 
wealthy). Descriptions Free. Mrs. Budd, Box 753-K, 
San Francisco, California. 
CHARM is the foundation of success in life and love. 
Develop yours fully. Fundamentals explained, 25c 
Chittenden, 3002 Monroe, Kansas City, Missouri. 


FOR HAPPINESS, FRIENDSHIP, ROMANCE and 
Love, join California Social Correspondence Club, 
Box 373, Alhambra, Calif. Trial three months mem- 
bership 25c. 

GET ACQUAINTED CLUB—Established, Reliable 
Members everywhere. (Many wealthy). If lonely, 
rite Box 1251, Denver, Colo. 

LONESOME? Find Sweethearts. Some Wealthy. 
Confidential. Dignified. Personal attention. Stamp 
appreciated. Box P60, Cleveland, Ohio. 


RABBITS 
RAISE RABBITS FOR US. We supply stock and 


buy what you raise. Catalog for stamp. Stahl, 
Suite 21, New City, N. Y. 
SONG WRITERS 


MAKE MONEY writing songs for talking pictures, 
radio, etc. Free booklet by America’s foremost 
omposer. Stan Tucker, 161912 Broadway, New York. 


Our BEST Offers 


The Magazines in these Clubs Must go to One Address 


CLUB NO. 701 CLUB NO. 707 
Household Mag. Woman's World 


a" § 30 Gert stories 
Any ll |1llus. Mechanics $150 
Reneekaee |Farm Journal 

verybody’s Poultry Mag. | Gentiewoman Mag. 


The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 
— 




















CLUB NO. 713 CLUB NO. 704 

McCall’s Magazine Woman’s World 
Better Homes & Household Mag. 

Gardens Good Stories 
Good Stories Country Home 
The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 

Send your name, address and remittance with 
mber of club you select to 
THE PATHFINDER. 


WASHINGTON. D. C. 


very easy time of it. He was usually 
the beau of the town and the girls 
were always making excuses to call 
on him. In this picture he is wearing 
a “cutaway” coat, which placed him 
in the “white collar” class, and he 
seems to wear a dainty mustache, or 
whisker of some sort. 

The drug clerk usually slept over 
the store, or had a small room next 
door, so as to be on hand in case peo- 
ple came rushing in to have a pre- 
scription filled. He would start work 
at six in the morning, keep on his feet 
until 12 at night—get up several times 
in the night to fill orders—and the rest 
of the time he had to himself. 

If he worked this way faithfully for 
60 or 80 years he might buy a part 
interest in the drugstore or even marry 
the daughter of the proprietor and 
really become somebody. Now these 
opportunities for young men are 
mostly gone, as the chain store man- 
agement is usually in New York and 
little encouragement is given to local 
boys in either a business or matri- 
monial way. 

oa 


KIDNAPER PRINTS SEPARATED 


In order to hasten possible detection 
of kidnapers and extortionists, the Bu- 
reau of Identification of the United 
States Department of Justice has estab- 
lished a special file listing over 10,000 
fingerprints of more than 1,000 per- 
sons who are known to have commit- 
ted crimes of this class. 

It has been impracticable not to say 
impossible in the past to compare a 
single print with the millions in the 
files of the bureau. With this special 
file it will be possible to compare a 
suspected print left at the scene of the 
crime or from a letter with a great 
number of possible suspects in a mat- 
ter of a few hours. 

Fingerprints on file at the bureau 
now total more than 3,500,000, some of 
them those of internationally known 
criminals, with prints coming in from 
all parts of this country and the world 
at large at the rate of more than 2,200 
sach day. The increase in kidnapings 
in recent months is the reason for 
making up this special file as it would 
not be feasible to make a separate file 
for each class of crime. 
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FOREST CAMP HUMOR 


A man named Amos Gunn has just 
lost his job as timekeeper at one of 
the forestry camps, on account of 
having knocked off one afternoon 
without permission and then fixed up 
his records to make it look as if he 
had been there all the time. 

His superior could not refrain from 
indulging in a little humor, on an oc- 
casion like this, and he had an entry 
made on the man’s record card in these 
words: “A. Gunn went off premature- 
ly and was discharged for making a 
false report.” 

_—_ 

There are 33 telephones for each 100 
inhabitants of the District of Colum- 
bia—and there would be more if the 
phone company was only smart enough 
to reduce its rates, 


8S. A. vouch f. tthe LONG HARD 

. - Vo ol eo 

SERVICE, under severest road 
tions of our standard brand Tires 


econstructed by the ORIGINAL 
ecg you pRocess OUR 17 


7 
WITH EACH ORDER 


FOR 2 TIRES 
TAKE TIRE PRESSURE 
TWAU SIDE WALL af TIRE 


ARAPAAAASOAOROS 
of 
g 


’ 
=r 
~~ = = 
Ld 
NNNNNNNNNNDNDDE of 


£2 ewUNNENNNNNNNWNDN! 
Boosanaaaaas © 


ee OnS6-Ne aT ° lance ©. O. D. Deduct 
cash in full accom jes order. 

ALL TUBES NEW-—GUARANTEED 

Tires failing to give 12 months’ service replaced at half rice. 


YORK TIRE & RUBBER CO., 
3356-59 Grove Aver” Skitae Wt 


Y FO 
MONEY Far YOY 


YOU can earn money in spare time at 
home making display aah. No selling or 
canvassing. We instruct you, furnish com- 
er outht and supply with work. 
rite coaay for free t. 
The MENH*NITT COMPANY Limited 
219 Dominion Bldg.. Toronto, Ont. 


Bald No Longer 


Mr. A. S. R., of New York City, write: 


“I had 3 bald spots the size of a half dollar. 1! 
used Japanese Oil for 3 months and now my bald 
spots are entirely covered with hair.’’ 


JAPANESE OIL, the antiseptic counter-irritant, is used 
by thousands for baldness, falling hair, loose dandruff 
and scalp itch. Price 60c. Economy size $1. All drug- 
gists. FREE booklet, ‘‘Truth About the Hair’’—write 


National Remedy Co., Desk P, 56 W. 45th St., N. ¥ 


Double YOUR INCOME 


If you want to increase your income, would like to 
have a larger bank account and more spending money, 
WRITE US TODAY. Hundreds of ambitious men and 
women are already making good extra money in theis 
spare time by looking after our subscription intereste 
fin their locality. You can do equally as well. Ex- 
erlence unnecessary—No_ investment required— 
here’s no obligation. Address 


THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON, D. ©. 


a H A new pro- 
ecome a Foot Correctionist «.:"":.""": 
Ls MPdical nor 
chiropody. All the trade you can attend to: many are 
making $3,000 to $10,000 yearly: easy terms for training 
by mail, no further capital needed or goods to buy, no 
agency or soliciting Established 1894 Address 
Stephenson Laboratory, 19 Back Bay, Boston, Mase. 








BEGIN LIFE OVER! 


Enjoy the benefits and blessings of ous sal vigor and ambition. Y ears 
don’t count. Send stamp for 

OFFER and full information Write today to FEEL YOUNG AGAIN 
W. CYRIL POOLEY, Box P-1572, MOBILE. ALABAMA 





Magazines For Less 


No matter where you go you cannot obtain these 
quality magazines at lower prices Each magazine 
one year unless otherwise noted Magazines must 
go to one address. Prices not good outside U. S 


CLUB NO. 501 CLUB NO. 529 


a & | Country Home $ 

Country Home $ 60 Poultry Tribune 1 40 

Pictorial Review Pictorial Review 

The Pathfinder The Pathfinder Save $1.35 
CLUB NO. 513 CLUB NO 530 

Pictorial Review z . : 


Delineator Country Home $ 
Household Mag. $ 00 Poultry Tribune 1 
Country Home Successful Farming 

Good Stories The Pathfinder 


The Pathfinder 
CLUB NO. 522 CLUB NO. 548 

McCall's Mag. McCall's Mag. $ 

Pictorial Review Christian Herald 

Delineator |Household Mag. 

The Pathfinder /The Pathfinder Save $2.00 


Cut out this ad, mark the club of your choice and 
mail with name, address and remittance to 


Send order to THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


Save 5c 

















LUCIDS 


“What is the difference between 
electricity and lightning?” the teach- 
er asked. 

“You dont have to pay for light- 
ning,” came the prompt reply from a 
bright pupil. 





A recent convert in a colored church 
was very anxious to prove his piety 
and he went to the preacher and told 
him so. The preacher then asked: 
“What do you want to do?” 

The convert replied: “Ah is ready 
to do anything de Lord asks of me so 
long as it’s honorable.” 

Stranger—Well, how are things 
around here? 

Native—They must be improving. 
All the farmers wish they could get 
government jobs and all the govern- 
ment men wish they could be farmers. 





Miss Flat—I would thank you not to go 
around slamming my looks, when the fact 
is my face is my fortune. 

Miss Sharp—lI didn’t slam you. All I 
said was that if your face was your fortune 
as you said it was, you ought to be arrest- 
ed for passing counterfeit money. 


Friend—I met your husband today 
and he was telling me he is in love 
with his work. 

Wife—Is that so? I[ must drop 
around to his office and see about it. 


Auto License Examiner—Madam, if 
your car stalled on the car track, what 
would you do? 

Madam—Phone my husband to come 
and fix it. He can make any machine 


go. 


Teacher—Robert, what do they raise 
in Cuba? 

Robert—I know, but I don’t want to 
say it. Mother tells me I mustn’t talk 
rough. 


ist Kid—Mother is throwing plates 
at my dad. 

2nd Kid—Is she mad at him? 

ist Kid—No, she isn’t mad—but she 
is working up to it. 


Teacher—What, Bobby, you say you 
wouldn’t like to be president? 

Bobby—Not just yet. If it’s all the 
same to you I'd rather wait until a 
couple more elections. 


Visitor—Well, Johnnie, how are you 
getting on at school? 

Tommy—First rate. I ain’t doing as 
well as some of the older boys though. 


I can stand on my head, but I have to 
put my feet against the wall. I want 
to keep on till I can do it without lean- 
ing against anything. 


Billfuzz—Do you believe a woman 
is entitled to a man’s wages? 

Fishback—That depends on wheth- 
er they are married or not. 


Girl Student—We had a voting con- 
test to decide which was the prettiest 
girl in our school of 140. 

Friend—How did it turn out? 

Girl—It couldn’t be decided as the 
count showed there were 140 differ- 
ent girls voted for. 


“Who was it said that ‘it takes two 
to make a quarrel’?” 

“I am not sure—but it could not 
have been a married man.” 


Spouter—I believe in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

Listener—Have you ever read it? 

Spouter—No, but I believe in it all 
the same. 





“When the judge ruled that Bjones 
had to pay alimony, how did he feel 
about it?” 

“Chagrined.” 

“And how did his wife feel about 
it?” 

“She grinned.” 


Rufus—What would you do, Goofus, 
if you were running a circus and the 
monkeys all got loose? 

Goofus—What would I do? I'd geta 
monkey wrench and tighten them up. 


Miss Smart—lIt takes all kinds of 
people to make a world, you know. 

Miss Snob—That may be—but [’m 
glad I’m not one of them. 


“Do you take this woman till death 
do you part?” demanded the parson. 

“Don’t I get any time off for good 
behavior?” asked the victim. 


“So you love my daughter,” said the 
old man, 

“Love her,” the young man exclaim- 
ed passionately; “why, I would die for 
her. For one soft glance from those 
sweet eyes I would hurl myself from 





Slim—Got a minute to spare? 
Jim—S ure. 
Slim—Tell me all you know. 





a lofty cliff and perish—a bruised 1 
on the rocks below, but glad enough 
have had a chance to-sacrifice my 
in her name.” 

“Well, you can’t have her,” said | 
old man. “I’m something of a |) 
myself, and one liar is enough i: 
small family like ours.” 


Roy—Money talks, I tell you. 
Coy—Yes, but it never gives its 
away. 
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Mrs. High Hat—How did you come : 


propose to me, Alex? 


Mr. High Hat—I suppose I just wanted 


to be different from other men. 


“Them was the good old days!” 
claimed one citizezn as he stood 


the corner and gassed with a litt! 


knot of men. 


“Yes, you remember our fire depar' 


ment?” asked one. “We used to dri 
up in red flannel shirts and pat: 
leather helmets.” 

“Sure thing,” added another. 
married man then could go down to 
two or three times a week to ansv 
a fire alarm and his wife would 
kick at all.” 





ee 
THE CROSSROADS STORE 


A wonderful 
store, 
The kind we used to see, 
Where we carried our baskets of new 
eggs 
And traded them off for tea, 

For sugar, and salt, and laundry soap, 
For needles, and nuts, and nails, 
For muslin, matches, and underwear, 
And buckets and pans and pails. 


place was the crossrv 


We liked to trade at the crossroads st 
Where the farmers came in flocks, 
With rolls of butter so fresh and new 

To barter them off for socks, 
For candy, and cakes, and chicken feed 
For shovels, and shoes, and beans, 
For indigo and sapolio, 
And molasses from New Orleans. 


It was great to trade at the crossr 
store, 
The staple lines of goods, 
Where overalls and hand-me-downs 
Were kept with the breakfast food 
With home grown foods and calico, 
With goods for the gingham frocks, 
With plows, and pumps, and garden t» 
Along with bolts and locks. 


If you’ve never dealt at the crossr 
store, 
You’ve missed a lot, I see, 
And the folks who have will bear me 
I think we'll all agree— 
A wonderful place was the crossr 
store, 
As it stood in the days of old, 
Where we traded our butter and new 
eggs, 
For the merehandise they sold. 
Harry Brok«s 
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